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Employers Plan Welcome. for Their Veterans 


NEAL E. DROUGHT 


Radio Corporation of America 


E ARE CONCERNED in this report with 

\X) the specific question of how to plan 
for V-E and V-] day and beyond, in terms of 
readjustments of personnel. Our objectives 
are not only to contribute to the ultimate 
goals of a full economy but so to plan for 
the immediate task as to be as just and fair as 
possible and keep to a minimum the potential 
sources of conflict. 

The actual planning should include at least 
two and perhaps three or four steps which are 
preliminary to the final return of veterans. 
The first of these is the determination of the 
kinds of war service for which re-employ- 
ment rights will be granted. Some organiza- 
tions hold to the letter of the law and grant 
re-employment rights only to members of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard— 
with their auxiliaries—in addition to mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine. 

Other companies include additional groups, 
such as those who entered war service with 
the American Red Cross and the armed forces 
of Allied countries—such as the RCAF. In 
any event, appropriate records must be es- 
tablished to show which employees left for 
military service as defined in the company’s 
policy. 

The decision on eligibility will probably 
be coupled with other policy provisions 
relating to principles in placement, benefit 
plans and employee services, vacation allow- 
ances, training programs, rehabilitation ser- 
vices, and handling of special cases. 

Even while policies are being prepared, the 
second step in planning may be undertaken— 
survey of the jobs which are expected to be 
open in specific periods after the war. Such 
an estimate can be made for several logical 
periods which might, for example, include (1) 
the period from V-E to V-J day, (2) V-J day 
to six months thereafter, and (3) the second 
six months’ period. Such an analysis will 


reveal the extent to which present employees 
must be laid off if veterans return to their 
old jobs and will show what jobs, if any, 
formerly held by veterans will not exist after 
the war. In many cases it will show addi- 
tional jobs for veterans who were not former 
employees. 

Having thus determined who shall be 
eligible for reinstatement and the jobs which 
will be available, the third step is to deter- 
mine, in so far as possible, which eligible em- 
ployees now in the Armed Forces are planning 
to return to their former place of employment. 
Such a survey does not give completely re- 
liable information. Several veterans will 
change their minds, some will obtain addi- 
tional training or experience which qualifies 
them for other work, others will decide on 
further training under GI Bill, and a few will 
ignore the inquiry. 

However, the query will provide some re- 
vealing information, if it tells (1) whether 
or not the veteran plans to return to his 
former employment, and (2) what kind of 
work he feels best qualified for. It is unneces- 
sary and often unwise to ask in such a ques- 
tionnaire about battle experiences, citations, 
and types of training. 

The fourth step in this kind of pre-plan- 
ning is to determine, where circumstances per- 
mit, the proportion of present employees who 
expect to keep on working after the war. 
Usually such an inquiry should be anonymous 
in order to make it reasonably accurate. 
It will show approximately how many of the 
employees will be among the estimated 10 
per cent of present workers who plan to 
stop gainful employment after the war. 

At this point, we have an over-all state- 
ment of eligibility and general policy, an 
overview of post-war and employment needs, 
the potential rate of return of veterans to the 
business, and the kinds of work for which 
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veterans feel themselves qualified. These 
data give some insight into the changes in 
present personnel which may be necessary 
when the veteran returns. 

The subsequent aspects of planning in each 
office or factory will again vary with the 
local situation. It may or may not be neces- 
sary to upgrade, downgrade, lay off, dis- 
miss, increase, or train personnel. In some 
cases, there may not be more than one or 
two veterans to welcome back—though such 
circumstances would be rare indeed. In 


general, however, there are a number of 


guides to follow as returning veterans are 
received. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES 


In the first place, someone in each organi- 
zation should be charged with the responsi- 
bility for knowing the details of the Selective 
Service Act and its interpretations. As Selec- 
tive Service has indicated, much of the Act 
will depend for interpretation on court rulings 

at least until such time as we have further 
legislation or executive orders clarifying 
doubtful points. The purpose of knowing 
these details is, of course, to avoid errors in 
judgment regarding re-employment rather 
than to evade any moral or social or legal 
obligation. 

This ‘“‘veteran interviewer,’’ or whatever 
he is called, should be familiar also with the 
various types of discharge forms, since there 
are some kinds of discharges which do not 
entitle a veteran to reinstatement. The 
importance of familiarity with the forms 
was demonstrated recently when a veteran 
presented a photostatic copy of his discharge 
paper. The interviewer was at once suspi- 
cious of the copy and noted that the form 
carried the number 56. This is the so-called 
“blue discharge’’ and does not entitle the 
holder to re-employment rights. In this 
case, the veteran realized that he was not 
“putting one over,’ and volunteered the 
true story of his unsavory history in the 
Army. 

Veterans such as this one who are dis- 
charged for reasons which do not, under 
Selective Service regulations, entitle them to 
re-employment rights need not necessarily be 
barred from employment. Since they do not 


have re-employment rights, however, it 
seems fair to make it clear that they are con- 
sidered as new employees if they are hired. 

Our “‘expert’’ on the Selective Service Act 
may also be the person who is charged with 
receiving the veteran upon his return. A 
veteran must be given more than a cursory 
““hello.’” Some companies have specifically 
provided that each veteran shall be personally 
welcomed by a member of the supervisory 
staff before he is routed through the re- 
employment procedures. 


PLACEMENT 


After the initial welcome, the veteran 
should be placed in the hands of someone 
who is qualified, in terms of the organization, 
to discuss with the veteran the question of 
placement. As part of this process, the 
veteran should be given a physical examina- 
tion identical to those normally given to job 
applicants, and the results of the examination 
should become a part of the record used in 
interviewing. 

If there are jobs in the business which in- 
volve various types of physical demands, it 
may be advantageous to list physical and 
mental demands of each type of job and then 
require the examining physician to code the 
status of each applicant in accordance with 
qualifications needed for the job. For ex- 
ample, applicants might be coded physically 


as: 


1. Those qualified for any type of work. 
2. Those who are not suited for 

(a) Close work 

(b) Heavy work 

‘c) Standing job 

-d) Noisy area, etc. 


Similarly, each job description would show 
whether the job involved close work, stand- 
ing, noise, etc. This procedure would help 
to improve placement and should be used in 
conjunction with other records including 
previous work history, training and experi- 
ence in the Armed Forces, and present inter- 
ests. 

There are three aspects of placement which 
require special attention. First, how shall 
we treat the physically handicapped? Ob- 
viously, we shall not manufacture a crutch 
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and maintain that any handicapped person is 
“no longer qualified"’ for his old job simply 
by reason of a physical handicap. As a 
matter of fact, the physically handicapped 
may be the least of the employer's troubles, 
since they will not only have the benefit of 
the best sort of vocational rehabilitation, 
but will also have counseling aimed toward 
their adjustment to the handicaps. 

In dealing with the handicapped, there- 
fore, the immediate emphasis should be on 
determining what kind of job is suitable and 
available, rather than on flatly refusing em- 
ployment. An employer who is unmoved by 
a sense of social obligation to employees may 
well remember, nonetheless, that the calcu- 
lated “sphere of influence’’ of each employee 
outside of working hours embraces at least 
four people. This can be multiplied into a 
considerable body of potential customers. 

Employers must keep in mind that a handi- 
cap which bars a man from service in the 
Armed Forces is by no means an a priori basis 
of disqualification for a civilian job. Far 
from it. One has to be fit to stay in the 
Armed Forces. When these standards are 
considered, it is apparent that a large propor- 
tion of dischargees are perfectly well suited to 
civilian work. 

This point is particularly pertinent in re- 
gard to the emotionally handicapped veter- 
ans, the second aspect of placement already 
referred to. 

Most of us understand very little about 
psychological quirks, and it is human to be 
wary of or to avoid those things we don't 
understand. When, therefore, we learned 
that a number of veterans were being dis- 
charged as psychoneurotics, we became 
alarmed. Now the Army is wary and no 
longer uses this fancy language for public 
consumption. The step is well taken, since 
a man who is discharged because of an emo- 
tional disturbance is unable satisfactorily to 
adjust to a special kind of environment. This 
is not evidence that he may not be adequately 
balanced in another situation such as a civil- 
ian job. To be sure, we do see those with 
quirks—ranging all the way from mildly 
disturbed persons who feel uneasy and find it 
difficult to concentrate, to those who begin 
to imagine that someone is “‘out to get 
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them." There are those who disappear 
after working a few hours, the fellows who 
work well when they work, but are absent 
too much; the “‘returned heroes’’; those 
who seem to lack energy and ambition; and 
those who develop impossible combinations 
of physical symptoms. One sees no indica- 
tion, however, that any large proportion of 
veterans will be substantially ‘‘unemploy- 
able’’ because of emotional difficulties. In 
fact, it is well to remember that the ranks of 
workers, supervisors, and executives are 
filled with excellent individuals who are 
psychoneurotic in all degrees. (The less 
frequent psychotics are a different question. ) 

And now the third factor in placement. A 
number of returning veterans have had ex- 
perience and training in the Armed Forces 
which qualify them for much better jobs 
than the ones they left. Many will have 
newly acquired skills, increased maturity of 
judgment, and leadership experience. This 
group includes not only the messenger boys 
who have become Lieutenants and Majors in 
the Air Force, but more especially those who 
have become experts in jobs having civilian 
counterparts and those who have been 
quickly singled out as leaders. 

A good case in point is the vast organiza- 
tion which procures, transports, and distri- 
butes equipment of all kinds to the Armed 
Forces all over the world. Those with ex- 
perience in this branch of service will, in 
many cases, be far ahead of their civilian con- 
temporaries in modern methods. It is to 
the best interests of an employer and his 
employee to utilize these special skills. 
Information regarding such training and 
experience will be given on the veteran's 
separation form—the so-called Form 100—a 
copy of which is given to each veteran at the 
time of his discharge. Other sources of 
help include the two documents developed 
by the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
War Manpower Commission, entitled Special 
Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs 
and Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel 
in Civilian Jobs. 

With the veteran suitably placed, two steps 
remain. He should have the benefit of any 
appropriate training programs and he should 


be followed up. 
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Training programs do not necessarily in- 
volve complex programs of official ‘‘courses"’ 
such as only a large organization could offer. 
Every company should, however, provide 
supervisors with some training, if they need 
it, which will assist them in dealing effec- 
tively and consistently with veterans as well 
as with other workers. Returning veterans 
should also be “‘trained’’ in the sense of 
being brought up to date on the company in 
general and their jobs in particular. There 
have been many changes in operation methods 
during the war and an employee will not 
only function more effectively if he is up to 
date, but also will appreciate the information. 

Other types of training would include 
training for a new or comparable job, train- 
ing for upgrading, and opportunity to par- 
ticipate in educational programs offered by 
federal, state, and local educational agencies. 

Finally, plans should be made for a friendly 
follow-up several times in the first month or 
two of work. The function and content of 
such a check-up are obvious. Among other 
things, it may reveal the desirability of 
recommending a job transfer—or at least a 
try-out on some other job. Many organiza- 
tions provide that any veteran shall have the 
opportunity to try several jobs in an effort 
to find a suitable one. In general, no trans- 
fer between jobs should be made without 
medical approval. 

We have now received, interviewed, placed, 
and followed up the veteran. In the mean- 
time, something else has happened. The 
veteran has taken back his old job or has 
been placed on a new one. In this process 
another employee has been displaced by the 
veteran. Assuming that the displaced veter- 
an’s job has not been made available by a 
voluntary withdrawal, we are faced with two 
questions: First, which employee shall be 
displaced, and second, how shall he be 
handled? 

The first question will be easily answered 
where the veteran's old job is clearly identifi- 
able or if there is an agreement which specifies 
that layoffs shall be on the basis of seniority 
alone. In either case, the employee is ear- 
marked by the records. 

In other circumstances, it seems most fair 
to make the decision on the basis of such 
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factors as skill, ability, experience, depend- 
ability, dependency, and, of course, length 
of service. A just policy demands that those 
best suited for the work be retained and that 
a war widow with three children to support 
be not displaced in favor of a single person, 
when other factors are substantially equal. 
Similarly, an employee of two months does 
not have the same status as one of two years. 
One company has announced that, in so far as 
layoffs become necessary, they intend to lay 
off first the women whose husbands are 
working—tegardless of seniority. Others 
have suggested that re-employment rights be 
extended to the wives or other dependents of 
employees who have lost their lives in com- 
bat. One cannot state a blanket rule for uni- 
versal application, but perhaps these com- 
ments suggest some of the factors which may 
be considered in formulating plans. 

The handling of the person who is dis- 
placed by the veteran is our final concern. 
Such a person merits careful consideration. 
The displaced employees have presumably 
been competent enough to have been kept on 
the pay-roll and have made some contribu- 
tion to the organizaton. From a purely prac- 
tical standpoint there are at least five general 
guides at this point: 


1. If the employee has been demonstrably | 


inept, dismiss him (or her) with the 
admonition to seek more suitable 
work. 

2. If the employee has been satisfactory 


(a) Place him in a comparable job it 
available. 

(b) Downgrade him to his old job if 
the employee was upgraded to 
fill the veteran’s job. If down- 
grading to other than old jobs 
will be necessary, it will be 
helpful to have a system of job 
classifications or job-sequence 
charts. It is probably wise in 
the long run to avoid downgrad- 
ing beyond a certain point; an 
employee who has the ability to 
handle a responsible job will 
not long be satisfied on a routine 
operation. 

(c) Train him for some other job, if 

possible. 

Cd) As a last resort, lay off the 
employee and couple this with 
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VETERAN'S ADJUSTMENT—A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


assurance of reinstatement if and 
when an appropriate job opens. 


This discussion has perhaps made the re- 
employment of veterans seem too easy by 
treating superficially a number of aspects of 
the problem. There are other factors in- 
volved and the specific issues will vary from 
place to place. In meeting these issues much 
depends on good judgment. Such judgment 
should be guided by the following principles: 


1. In all matters related to reemploy- 
ment, maintain the spirit of the Selective 
Service Act. 

2. Remember that so far as Selective 
Service is concerned, the veteran gets the 
break in any doubtful situation. Remem- 
ber, also, that Selective Service is operating 
under mandate of the Selective Service 
Act. 

3. Place the veteran in the highest 
available job for which he is ol vad 
and do the same for a displaced civilian 
employee. 
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4. Don't assume that all veterans will 
be either crippled or psychoneurotics. 

5. Avoid establishing a sensational 
policy which creates a splash of pub- 
licity, but which may backfire later. 
(Such as granting double-seniority to 
veterans. ) 

6. Demonstrate to all that you are 
trying to do the right and just and fair 
thing. We cannot solve all the problems 
by legal regulations; we must act in terms 
of community opinion. 

7. Remember that much of the Selec- 
tive Service Act remains to be interpreted 
by the Courts and that not everyone is 
reconciled to the current interpretations 
as they relate to seniority. 


It would be unduly optimistic to believe 
that friction, dispute, and tension involving 
these situations can be entirely eliminated. 
It can be reduced and diluted by careful plan- 
ning. Sound procedures must be worked out 
in advance for each situation. These must 
be properly implemented with accurate rec- 
ords and operating techniques. 
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What Qualities Do Employers Seek? 


Data Submitted by Frank S. Endicott 


Director of Placement, Northwestern University 


pater iN 70 major corporations have 
revealed the factors they consider im- 
portant when selecting college graduates 
for their concerns. Questionnaires were 
distributed and the replies analyzed by Dr. 
Endicott. Forms were mailed to 120 repre- 
sentative concerns; more than 70 companies 
replied. In some cases personnel officers 
and department heads held special meetings 
to assemble the required data. 

We give here the questions directed to the 
employers and brief excerpts from the re- 
plies, believing that the findings are of value 
to both employers and educators. 

1. Do you give preference to those who have 
worked at part-time jobs while attending col- 
lege? . 

About 70 per cent of the business organiza- 
tions replying give some preference to those 
who have earned all or part of their way 
through college. However, this does not 
imply that part-time work is the sole or 
major factor; many respondents indicated 
that ‘‘other things being equal’’ preference 
would be given to such persons. 

2. Do you find that participation in campus 


activities, athletics, and social organizations pro- 
vides especially desirable experiences? 

About 90 per cent answered “‘yes’’ al- 
though several pointed out that such par- 
ticipation can be overdone. Following are 
typical comments: 

Yes. Our experience over a 14-year 
period indicates that tHose college gradu- 
ates having had extra-curricular activities 
and leadership responsibilities on the 
campus become the leaders and junior 
executives in industry. 


3. Would you prefer graduates with more 
specialized courses than the typical student has 
taken or do you feel that a broader and more gen- 
eral education is desirable? 

Analysis of replies to this question in- 
volves a consideration of the type of busi- 
ness in which the concern is engaged. Here 
is a typical reply: 


For technical employees, engineers, 
metallurgists, we prefer that the graduate 
would have taken as many specialized 
courses as possible in his particular field. 
For non-technical or semi-technical posi- 
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tions, sales, credit, we feel that it is de- 
sirable for the graduate to have had a 
broad education. 


Here is another example: 


We are primarily interested in people 
well rounded in fundamentals. Special- 
ized or vocational courses are fine if they 
have not crowded out the fundamentals. 
Give us a well-grounded chemical engi- 
neer and we will give him the specializa- 
tion he needs after he gets here. 


4. To what extent do you give preference to 
those who have earned high marks in college cour- 
ses? 

Only 20 per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated that high marks were essential, espe- 
cially for research and technical positions. 
Most of the others indicated that marks alone 
were not given special consideration. One 
large corporation replied as follows: 


We give no preference to high marks 
alone. We cnlee students who are all- 
around individuals, who have attained 
maturity, who possess work experience, and 
who have adapted themselves to practical 
situations in industry. High marks are 
not always indicative of abilities, although 
there is some correlation. 


These opinions were also given: 


Other things being equal we prefer those 
who have high marks but our experience 
does not back up this preference. 

Men who have earned high marks are 
not necessarily the best type of men for 
our purposes and we are not greatly in- 
fluenced by marks, although, of course, 
when a student has good standing plus the 
other characteristics that we think are 
desirable, that is a plus factor. 


5. Personality is generally recognized as im- 
portant, but this term is too broad to be meaning- 
ful. Can you list some specific personal char- 
acteristics which are considered essential by your 
company and indicate why they are necessary? 

Replies included a large number of traits, 
basic qualities of honesty and loyalty being 
largely taken for granted. 

The chief personal characteristics listed in 
order of frequency of mention were: ability 
to get along with people and to work co- 
uperatively with others; ability to meet and 


talk to people easily; attractive appearance, 
neat and well groomed; general alertness; 
dependability; industry, energy, drive, and 
enthusiasm, initiative and originality; sense 
of humor; confidence and self-assurance; 
manners and courtesy. 

Here is a general comment: 


Our emphasis seems to be on such things 
as tact, appreciation, mental integrity. 
Intelligence, of course, cuts across the 
board on all these attributes. There is 
little use struggling with a person who is 
unable to get along with his fellows. 
Regardless of technical ability he is inef- 
fective and causes too much wreckage. 


6. What are some of the adjustments which 
college graduates must make after employment 
with your company and for which the college has 
not adequately prepared them? 

Most answers fall into four headings, 
which are given in order of frequency with 
which they were mentioned: 


Unrealistic attitude toward progress and 
what is required for advancement. 

Lack of understanding of desirable relation- 
ships with fellow workers and super- 
visors. 

Difficulty in conforming to business’ de- 
mands for speed, regular hours, and 
routine ween. so 

Inability to apply 


situations. 


theory in practical 
Regarding impatience as to progress one 
employer commented : 

While in college, students have been 
taught they are being groomed for impor- 
tant executive or a Rp responsibilities 
but are not told that it will be a number of 
years ‘—- they b pprome for these responsi- 


bilities. Years o experience must first be 
obtained. Many students are unwilling 


to do routine jobs to gain experience. 


7. We are interested in any suggestions for 
post-war programs in higher institutions. Hou 
can colleges and universities meet more adequatel) 
the needs of business and industry for trained 
personnel? 

The most frequent suggestion was for a 
further development and extension of the co- 
operative plan. Next came the suggestion 
for more and better vocational counseling. 
These are typical comments: 
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POINTING UP THE OCCUPATIONAL INTERVIEW 


University counselors and professors 
should seek summer employment in busi- 
ness and industry. They will be able to 
do a better job when they know more 
about the jobs for which their students are 


training. 

We feel that a better job can be done in 
vocational guidance in assisting the gradu- 
ating student to select an industry, in 
choosing at least a vocation to start with, 
in —s him to realize that making a 
place for himself in industry is not an easy 
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job. Our entire emphasis would be on 
vocational guidance... . 

Universities and colleges should have a 
centralized vocational guidance and place- 
ment service for all students.... Those 
in charge should be in constant touch with 
industry that they may have adequate 
knowledge of industry's needs.... Sucha 
service should be available to sophomores 
before they start to specialize, as it is at 
this point that the proposed service could 
be most helpful. . . . 


Pointing Up the Occupational Interview 


Occupational Dictionary and Scores on Interest Inventory Utilized 


HARRY E. SHIERSON 


Vocational Counselor, San Diego Vocational High School and Junior College, San Diego, Calif. 


A “quicky’’ Type of interview is some- 
times necessary when a counselor is 
pressed for time. Procedure is outlined be- 
low. 

Step 1. Secure data on the student's scho- 
lastic ability and fields of major interest. 
This information is necessary because a per- 
son’s occupational choice is related to the 
kinds of work he likes and is able to do. 
Measures of scholastic achievement may 
give clues, in some instances, to the level 
which a person may attain in the occupa- 
tional field. Various methods for securing 
the interest pattern may be used, but the 
author prefers the Kuder Preference Record, 
Form BB. 

If the school records do not provide a 
measure of scholastic ability, it may be 
worth while to administer some form of 
scholastic ability test. The author averages 
two forms of Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental 
Ability, High School Examination. In the case 
of an adult, a scholastic ability test might 
not be feasible, but the probable ability could 
be estimated by an objective appraisal of the 
individual after considering his educational 
background, his occupational experience, 
the levels on which he has worked. 


Step 2. Record the occupations in the 
fields of major interest which the student 
thinks he likes. 

If the Kuder Preference Record is used, turn 
to the page in the manual which gives a list of 
occupations grouped under headings of nine 
types of major interests. Say, “‘Here is a 
list of occupations in which we find people 
with interests similar -to yours. Read 
through this list and tell me which of these 
would be interesting to you. I will jot 
them down here so that we may investigate 
them later."’ 

As the counselee responds, jot down on a 
sheet of paper those occupations which he 
indicates are of interest. This sheet of 
paper may be ordinary “‘scratch’’ paper to be 
used as a work sheet and may be used later 
for summarizing the interview. 


DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES 


Step 3. Have the client indicate what he 
likes or dislikes about the tasks involved in 
each occupation listed in Step 2. 

The client may say he doesn’t know exactly 
what the worker does and may ask the coun- 
selor for the answer. The counselor may 
reply, “I have a hazy idea, but I am not 
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sure I can give you a very accurate descrip- 
tion for that nor the thousands of other oc- 
cupations with which I am not familiar. 
We can learn what workers do by looking 
up the definition in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Part I.’ The counselor then 
hands the client the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and turns to the first definition on the 
list, saying, “‘As you read this definition, 
observe what there is in the work that you 
like or dislike."’ The client will then re- 
spond, generally, by indicating that he likes 
certain features, dislikes others, likes all of 
the features, or none of them. By asking 
why he likes or dislikes what the worker does 
in this occupation, the counselor may secure 
more clues to the trends in the interest pat- 
tern. 

The counselor may then say, “‘The next 
occupation in which you have indicated an 
interest is. Let's see what you might 
like or dislike about that work,’’ and starts 
to turn the pages to the definition, but he 
says, ‘Perhaps you can find the definition 
quicker than I.’’ He thus interests the 
client in looking up his own definitions and 
develops concentrated attention. In check- 
ing over the list of occupations, the counselor 
may cross out those occupations which the 
client dislikes, underlining once those he 
would like and underlining twice those oc- 
cupations which he indicates he likes very 
much. 

While the client is reacting to these occupa- 
tions, the counselor is observing, summariz- 
ing, and evaluating the interests of the client. 
Experience and familiarity in using the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles may enable 
the counselor to find clues to other occupa- 
tions which may interest the client. An 
analysis of elements of work the client likes 
to do may suggest other occupations includ- 
ing those elements. Observing the code 
numbers of the occupations which the client 
likes most will make it possible to find other 
occupations in the same numerical code classi- 
fication in Part [I of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. He may be interested in these 
or occupations closely related to this numeri- 
cal category. 

These occupations should be added to the 
list, with the suggestion that he might find 
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them interesting. Studying these defini- 
tions may be continued as long as the client 
seems interested in developing the list of 
occupations within the fields of occupational 
interest. 

Step 4. Summarize the trends in interest. 

In summarizing the trends in interest, say, 
‘These seem to be the occupations that you 
might like. What are the things in these 
occupations that you like todo?’’ The coun- 
selor may then conclude that the predominat- 
ing interests lie in one or more occupational 
fields. With younger persons the counselor 
can suggest that the preparation for the field 
is more important than the preparation for a 
single occupation, since new occupations and 
new opportunities may develop by the time a 
person is ready to enter a vocational field. 
Suggest that this is merely a list of some of the 
occupations in which the client would ap- 
parently be interested and may have some 
abilities. Point out that future training 
and experience will make the final choice of 
an occupation easier. 


A Pian or AcTION 


Step 5. Resolve some plan of action. 

Unless some plan of action is agreed upon, 
the interview will have little value except 
as an interesting visit. While the data are at 
hand and reactions are fresh in mind you 
may ask, “‘What shall we do next?’’ This 
will be the opportunity to reassure the client 
if his occupational choices and plans seem 
compatible, or to help him make plans if he 
has none and his choices and abilities and 
interests seem compatible. A leading ques- 
tion might be, “What plans should you make 
for the future?”’ 

If the picture of the occupational fields is 
not definite or the counselor and client feel 
unsatisfied, further investigation should be 
made. Say, ‘We can find out more about 
your interests and abilities. When would 
you like to fill out another interest inventory 
and perhaps take some aptitude tests?”’ 

Step 6. Conclude the interview. 

This logically follows some plan of action 
and calls for setting a definite date for taking 
tests, an interview, or checking occupational 
information. 

This is the psychological moment to 
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present specific occupational information by 
saying, “I have some recent information in 
the files about these occupations in which 
you are interested."" Then select folders 
containing current information or references 
and say, ‘“You are welcome to take any or 
all of this. What would you like to take 
with you?”’ 

A satisfactory vocational interview may be 
concluded by writing the list of occupations 
in which the client is interested on a separate 
sheet of paper or on the back of the copy of 
the interest profile and saying, ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you like to have a copy of your interest profile 
and this list of occupations for further con- 
sideration? Your parents might wish to see 
it before you put it in your scrap book. If 
you should lose it or want to talk about it 
later, we shall always be able to make an- 
other copy from the original in your folder.”’ 


If a carboned pad of paper is used for the 
work sheet, the original may be given to the 
client and the duplicate filed. 


CoNCLUSION 


1. The “‘quicky’’ method described above 
is not to be mistaken or substituted for the 
complete vocational interviews supported 
by adequate objective information from 
school records and test data. 

2. The technique of combining the inter- 
est inventory with the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles is even more helpful to the 
counselor and more satisfying to the client if 
more information is available for the voca- 
tional interview than that revealed by a single 
interest inventory and a measure of scholastic 
ability. 

3. A “‘quicky’’ method is to be used only 
when there is not time enough for adequate 
counseling; at registration periods or the 
end of a period when students are stimulated 
to do some thinking about their future. 

4. This ‘‘quicky’’ method seems to prove 
more satisfactory than ‘‘snap-judgment’’ or 
‘*You - tell - me - your - dream - and - I'll- 
tell-you-mine’’ counseling because the coun- 
selor has something tangible upon which to 
focus the thinking of himself and his client. 


Counseling in the Navy’s Off-Duty Educational 
Program 


GEORGE T. DONAHUE 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 


RoM CHUNGKING to the Rhine men of the 
Armed Forces are studying as they fight— 
not only learning their specialized jobs in the 
Navy, Army, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
but preparing for a future to follow demobili- 
zation day. The scope of educational oppor- 
tunity open to our fighting men is remarkable. 
Even more remarkable is the eagerness to 
learn that has prompted many thousands to 
participate in classroom and correspondence 
off-duty courses. 
The Navy's off-duty program of education 
was made the business of the Educational 


Services Section, Standards and Curriculum 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Edu- 
cational Services Officers, experienced in 
teaching and specially trained for the re- 
sponsibility, were sent to develop programs 
of off-duty classroom instruction at shore 
stations all over the world. The men on sea 
duty, unlike those at shore stations, were 
unable to participate in classroom instruc- 
tion, but the War Department had made 
available to men of all the Services the corres- 
pondence courses offered by the Armed Forces 
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Institute. In these the men on fighting 
ships could, and did, enroll. 


Tue Neep ror Counset at SHORE STATIONS 


Though the Educational Services Officers 
organized the courses, found volunteer in- 
structors, and were well equipped to plan 
and supervise a rich and valuable program, a 
flaw in the scheme soon developed at the 
shore stations. The Educational Services 
Officers began to indicate that they were 
being asked questions which they were not 
prepared to answer. 

Many men wanted to complete high school 
educations previously discontinued or inter- 
rupted. ‘‘May I take the courses I feel to be 
useful, and still earn my diploma?’’ some of 
them asked. Others anticipated an oppor- 
tunity to go to college in the post-war years. 
They wanted to be sure they were ready. 
‘What are college entrance requirements and 
does my previous training fulfill them? If 
not, what can I do to prepare myself?’’ Such 
questions were of concern to these men. 
Still others had learned skills in the Navy 
that are convertible to civilian jobs. ‘‘What 
are the jobs and what can I study to better 
prepare myself for seeking employment in a 
competitive post-war labor market?’’ they 
asked. There were men who wanted to 
study the ‘‘theory’’ underlying occupational 
skills developed prior to enlistment, and 
those who wished to study merely as a prof- 
itable use of free time with no clear-cut ob- 
jective in mind. Most puzzling of all, per- 
haps, were the men in the hospitals who 
faced adjustment of their occupational lives 
because of a war-incurred physical] handicap. 
To these men, each an individual case, the 
importance of preparation was most urgent. 

It was evident that the Educational Ser- 
vices Officers at shore stations needed to be 
competent counselors, as well as trained 
organizers and supervisors. Consequently the 
Navy took immediate steps to develop an 
educational and vocational counseling pro- 
gram having three foundation stones: 
trained counselors, adequate occupational 
and related information, and a testing pro- 
gram. 

A considerable number of male officers 
were trained for counseling duty. Wave of- 
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ficers, too, were procured and trained, their 
special mission being chiefly to assist at 
Naval hospitals and district offices. All 
these officers undergo an intensive three 
weeks’ training course in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. They learn how to use the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Parts I, II, 
and IV, the use and interpretation of the basic 
battery of tests given to every enlisted man 
in the Navy, the use and interpretation of the 
psychological survey made by the hospital 
psychologist. In addition, they are taught 
how to advise a man who wants to complete 
his high school education, how to counsel a 
man who wants to enter college or who wants 
to continue an interrupted college program, 
how to assist a man who wishes to advance 
his Navy rating, how to aid someone having 
no clear-cut vocational objective, how to 
help a man who wants to study subjects re- 
lated to his civilian work, and how to assist 
the man with a physical handicap. Lectures 
and unrehearsed demonstrations, coupled 
with a two weeks’ apprenticeship in a Naval 
hospital or a continental Educational Ser- 
vices program, assist the new Educational 
Services Officer to orient himself in the coun- 
seling function. 

RELATED INFORMATION 


OccuPATIONAL AND 


Since no workman can operate without 
tools, occupational and related information 
had to be provided to assist the Educational 
Services Officer with his counseling. Ac- 
cordingly, 125 completely annotated and 
cross-indexed files of occupational and re- 
lated information were assembled at the 
3ureau of Naval Personnel and shipped to 
Educational Services Centers. They con- 
tain occupational information from sources 
such as the War Manpower Commission; 
the Bureau of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, N. Y. State Education Department; 
the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel; Science Research Associates; 
and many others too numerous to mention. 
One hundred twenty-five copies of Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal, are sent 
each month to Educational Services Centers 
in every part of the world. In addition, 
film materials have been made available and 
are being shown wherever there is an Educa- 
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NAVY'S OFF-DUTY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


tional Services Center. In addition to oc- 
cupational information, the kits furnished to 
each center contain information on the 
schools and colleges of the country, such as is 
found in the ‘‘Educational Directory, 1942- 
1943, Part III, Colleges and Universities,"’ 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education; the “‘Handbook of College En- 
trance Requirements, Bulletin 1941, No. 13,” 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education; “‘Accredited Status of Institutions 
of Higher Education in the United States, 
1942,"’ Federal Security Agency, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Parts I, II, and IV. No matter 
where the Educational Services Center is 
located, it is the objective of the Navy to 
make available to its personnel the most 
complete and up-to-date information that 
can be furnished. 

All of this information is coded, cross- 
indexed, and assembled in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Cross-indexing card files 
are printed and assembled, and the complete 
set is then shipped to the Educational Ser- 
vices Center. Additional packages of mate- 
rial together with Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, are sent each month 
to the centers so that the project is a con- 
tinuous one designed to keep the information 
up to date and expanding until data will be 
available for every occupation on which 
information may be found. 


Tests AND Work SAMPLES 


Since June, 1943, every enlisted man enter- 
ing the Navy has been given a “‘basic battery"’ 
of tests developed in the Standards and Cur- 
riculum Division, Training Activity, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. These tests have a 
standard mean of 50 and a standard deviation 
of 10. The scores are entered on the men’s 
“qual’’ (qualification) cards which follow 
wherever the men go and are available to the 


Educational Services Officers. Scores are 
entered for cach of the following: General 
Calssification, Reading, Arithmetic, Me- 


chanical Aptitude, Spelling, Clerical Apti- 
tude, Radio Code, Mechanical Knowledge, 
Electrical Knowledge, and are readily inter- 
pretable because of the standard scoring 


system used. A knowledge of the critical 
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scores used to assign men to Navy schools 
coupled with conversion information on the 
relationship of this training to civilian occu- 
pations makes these test scores extremely 
valuable for vocational counseling. In the 
hospitals, the Educational Services Officers 
utilize the services of the hospital psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist in the making of a 
psychological survey in cases which need 
this service. The results of this survey, 
when integrated with other known informa- 
tion about an individual, enable the Educa- 
tional Services Officer to do more thorough 
counseling than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. In addition the O'Rourke! short work 
experiences are presently being used in all 
continental Naval hospitals and at stations 
and bases over seas where there is an Educa- 
tional Services program. 


CorRESPONDENCE CourRsES 


The Armed Forces Institute offers almost 
6,000 correspondence courses on high school 
and college levels, as well as certain trade 
courses.* During the first year in which 
these courses were made available by the 
War Department to the other Services, about 
30,000 Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps 
personnel enrolled. This number does not in- 
clude Coast Guardsmen studying through the 
Coast Guard Institute, and Marine Corps 
personnel studying through the Marine 
Corps Institute, both long-established institu- 
tions and part of the traditions of the respec- 
tive services. 

The richness of the educational! possibilities 
opened by this flood of correspondence courses 
involved intrinsic problems of choice. With- 
out benefit of counsel, thousands of Navy 
men, as well as Army, were enrolling in 
courses with little or no knowledge of their 
comparative value or appropriateness to their 
individual needs. There was no way to 
check the validity of the choice with the 
individual's interests, aptitudes, and intelli- 
gence. It was found that men sometimes 
made unwise choices in the light of their 
backgrounds and stated post-war objectives. 

1Ed. Note: See ‘Creating Vocational Interests," 
Occupations, May, 1942, p. 567, for a description of the 
work samples, which were developed by L. J. O'Rourke. 


2 Herbert G. Espey, “Guidance in the Armed Forces 
Institute,’ Occupations, December, 1943. 
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Others found that the courses they had chosen 
were not exactly what they expected. Still 
others found the chosen courses too difficult. 
Then, too, questions of future accreditation 
were involved, and to safeguard the invest- 
ment of Navy personnel in time and effort 
some changes needed to be made. 

These difficulties indicated the need for 
counseling service in connection with corre- 
spondence courses, as well as for the courses 
given at shore stations. 


A.F.I. CounsELING 


The most imperative need at the Armed 
Forces Institute was a trained counselor who 
would critically examine the applications for 
courses as they came in and offer advice and 
suggestions in terms of the courses chosen. 
Consequently, a former State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice was commissioned, brought into the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel for six weeks’ 
orientation, equipped with a file of occupa- 
tional and related information, and detailed 
to the Institute to do what counseling could 
be accomplished by mail. The Army recog- 
nized the importance of this work and de- 
tailed an officer with similar responsibilities. 
However, it was soon apparent that the ap- 
plication form in use did not provide ade- 
quate data for the counselor officers. As a 
result, the Navy with the assistance of the 
Army developed a new enrollment form 
which provided more information. Concur- 
rently steps were taken by the Navy to have 
the Institute catalog revised to include course 
descriptions, so that men who did not have 
an opportunity to talk with an Educational 
Services Officer would have some basis for 
making a choice. Although educational 
guidance by mail is woefully inadequate, as 
much is being done as can possibly be done 
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to insure judicious choice of courses. In 
addition, the Navy Department instituted a 
system of follow-up by mail on the drop-outs 
so that now if a man finds the course too dif- 
ficult, or not what he wanted, he need not 
drop out but can enroll for a more suitable 
course. 

To assist military personnel to have their 
military training, study, and experience 
evaluated for credit by the schools and col- 
leges of the country, the Navy secured the 
services of a former school superintendent, 
commissioned him and detailed him to the 
Institute to develop procedures whereby a 
record of a man’s complete military experi- 
ence, training, and study could be compiled 
and forwarded to schools and colleges which 
evaluate them for accreditation. In the 
opinion of the Navy, granting credit or de- 
termination of amount to be given are preroga- 
tives of the civilian educational institutions. 

The Program outlined is a part of the Navy 
Department's answer to the Commander-in- 
Chief's suggestion made in a speech on 
November 13, 1942, when he signed the 
amendment to the Selective Service Act, 
calling for the induction of young men 18 
and 19 years old. At that time he said: 


I am causing a study to be made by a 
committee of educators, under the au- 
spices of the War and Navy Departments, 
for the taking of steps to enable young 
men whose education has been inter- 
rupted to resume their schooling and af- 
ford equal opportunity for the training 
and education of other young men of 
ability after their service in the Armed 
Forces has come to an end. 


The opinions and assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the Naval Service at large. 
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Counseling the Pre-Inductee in 1945 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education 


OUNSELORS MAY WELL be puzzled as to 
what to tell boys liable to Army service 
during the rest of the current school year. 
Rumors of an early end to the war confuse the 
picture. A reduction in the numbers being 
trained as officers and for specialized services 
by the Army and the fact that infantry re- 
placement is the greatest demand which 
classification officers have to fill further com- 
plicate the situation. 

The following material is based on the lat- 
est information from the War Department. 
It leaves no question as to whether it is safe to 
tell those approaching eighteen years of 
age that they had better prepare for induc- 
tion. It indicates too that the counselor still 
has an important function to perform even 
although the choices he may be able to offer 
to the boy facing induction are far more 
limited than those of a year ago. ! 

General Lewis B. Hershey has this to say 
as to the Army requirements even if Germany 


falls: 


The daily crop of 3,300 American boys 
turning eighteen will continue to be har- 
vested after Germany collapses and even 
after the total strength of the Armed Forces 
is being reduced. 


With this statement in mind the following 
answers will serve a counselor as authentic in- 
formation in replying to an inquiring pre- 
inductee?: 

1. Is it likely that I shall enter the Service 
when I reach eighteen? Yes, according to Gen- 
eral Hershey. But even if inductions should 
cease before you are taken in, you will lose 
nothing by being prepared. 





1 Lieut. General Brehon B. Somervell, ‘‘Pre-Induction 


Training,’” Occupations, October, 1943, p. 24; “Army 
Officer Advisers,” October, 1943, p. 62; Harry A. Jager, 
“Plan for Locating Emotionally Unstable Youth,” 
January, 1944, p. 237. 


2 See also “Essential Facts About Pre-Induction Train- 
ing,”* PIT-1, the latest publication by the War Depart- 
ment in this field. Obtainable free from the Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Officer in the headquarters of your Service 
Command. 


2. What is induction like? What do they 
do to you at the Reception Center? How much 
pay will I get? How do they decide whether I'll 
go to the Army or Navy? 

These and some 370 other pertinent ques- 
tions about ‘Service in the Armed Forces"’ 
are answered in a pamphlet by that name 
which was prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Copies of this publication may 
be obtained from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 
Your school library probably contains other 
leaflets, bulletins, books, and posters which 
describe different phases of military service. 
Then, too, you may have an opportunity to 
see a new Army film, ‘Introduction to the 
Army,"’ which your school may obtain free 
from the Pre-Induction Training Officer in the 
headquarters of your Service Command.’ 
This film shows what happens to a boy from 
the time he receives his *‘Greetings’’ from the 
President until he completes his basic Army 
training. Be sure to talk to fellows at 
home on furlough. They’ ad be glad to give 
you the “‘low-down.”’ 

3. What are my chances of getting into the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Program? 
Not good after January 1, 1945. Present 
provisions are that no Army Specialized 
Training Reserves will be accepted after 
December 31, 1944, and those accepted prior 
to the deadline must be ready to start train- 
ing by March 1, 1945. There is no indica- 
tion at present that the program will be re- 
sumed at a later date. 

4. What about the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve? The same goes here as for the ASTRP, 
except that enlistments for ACER stopped on 
November 1, 1944. 

5. Is there any chance of my getting into 
Officers Candidate School? Not until you've 
completed your basic training and have 


“A Close- “up of Induction—Second Service Command 
Pelt. Tour,’’ Occupations, October, 1943, p. 60. 
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proved that you “have what it takes.” 
Even then, your chances will be determined 
by the number of vacancies, if any, that are 
available to your outfit. 

6. Does the Army need men with occupational 
skills? Yes. High school courses in elec- 
tricity, machines, radio, clerical procedures, 
driver education, auto mechanics, and the 
like should help to prepare you for one of 
the many jobs which need to be done in the 
Army. 

You must understand that the Army has to 
keep its quotas in all branches filled. It 
must place men where they are needed most 
at the moment. At the present time a sub- 
stantial majority of all inductees are going 
into the Army Ground Forces, and a major- 
ity of these are going into the Infantry. 
Therefore, regardless of your qualifications, 
you may wind up as an infantryman. Men 
with certain occupational skills are, how- 
ever, needed in the Infantry as well as in 
other branches of the Army. 
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The important thing for you to remember is 


that the real secret of success in the Army, 


as in any other field, is to do the very best 
of your ability any job to which you are as- 
signed. 


7. What can I do to get ready for service in 
the Armed Forces? The qualifications that 
will help a fellow to get along in any branch 
of the Army have been stated before and still 
stand. They are: 
edge of health and first-aid principles; com- 
mand of basic language and mathematics 
skills; acquaintance with elementary mili- 
tary drill, rifle marksmanship and map 
reading; 
useful in Army specialist jobs; appreciation 


Physical fitness; knowl- | 


technical knowledge and skills | 


of the cause for which we fight; and under- | 


standing of the nature of Army life. 


By cultivating these qualities before you 
get into the Army, you will hasten your ad- 
vancement and make immeasurably easier 
your adjustment to military life. 


Rehabilitating Negroes in the Detroit Area 


C. N. WOODRUFF and STAFF 


Vocational Rehabilitation Division, State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Michigan 


i FOLLOWING tabulations and analyses 
are based upon verified facts and were 
gathered by personal contacts between Negro 
clients and rehabilitation field agents of the 
Michigan State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education. This study was not con- 
templated until after all the work and results 
of the fiscal year had been recorded officially 
and thus no unusual influences or motivations 
are involved in the findings. Under such 
circumstances the tabulations should be of 
practical value to vocational counselors and 
rehabilitation personnel who serve areas in 
which Negroes reside. 

The nature and scope of the occupational 
information revealed in the assembled data 
argued for publishing the findings in their 
entirety. However, today’s limitations of 


space and reading time have produced, as an 
alternative, this condensed article which 
presents aspects and correlations that may be 
of interest and benefit to counselors and per- 
sonnel officers. 

It is most important, throughout the study, 
to keep in mind that Detroit and Wayne 
County have been critical manpower areas 
and that perhaps twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand essential job openings stood unfilled 
during the period covered by the survey. 
This continuing, critical area has long ago 
absorbed most of the available disabled work- 
ers of all races who normally reside in Wayne 
County, particularly those with special 
abilities, regardless of the type of disable- 
ment. Even before defense and war produc- 
tion days, Detroit had an unusually high 
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REHABILITATING NEGROES IN DETROIT AREA 


Taste | 


Type or WorK AND EARNINGS 


A condensed table of 46 vocations in which 164 Negroes participated. 


An average weekly 


income is recorded whenever one or more clients had retained employment beyond 30 days. 


Average 
Occupations-—Planned Weekly 
Number and/or Attained Wace 
2 Auto mechanic $40.00 
14 Assembler—factory 48.00 
a Attendant—gas sta-{ 42.00 
tion 
1 | Barber Training 
2 Car washer 30.00 
2 Clerking and sales 31.00 
2 Conductor, street car | 58.50 
2 | Counterman 24.00 
1 | Cook 40.00 
1 | Chemical engineer Training 
3 Draftsman 52.50 
2 Dental technician 30.00 
2 Doctor-—medicine Training 
] | Elevator operator 40.00 
3 Government em- 37.00 
ployee—civil 
7 Inspector, metals 45.00 
14 | Janitor—porter 34.50 
8 Laundry—operator 26.50 
3 Lawyer Training 
12 Labor—factory 45.50 
9 | Machine hand-—un- 32.50 
skilled 
1 | Maintenance factory 65.00 





percentage of its disabled population em- 
ployed when compared to many other metro- 
politan areas. 

Wayne County, Michigan, with a present 
wartime total population approximating 
2,500,000 and with a Negro population ap- 
proaching 10 per cent, has furnished a 
steady increase of disabled Negro referrals 
since 1930 and a like increase of rehabilitation 
service rendered. School census data have 
recorded accelerated Negro migration to 
Detroit during the depression years of 1931 
to 1936, and again in the abnormal war pro- 
duction years of 1941 to 1944. The War 





] | Average 
Occupations—Planned| Weekly 
Number | and/or Attained Wage 
9 Machine hand $54.50 
semi-skilled 
3 Maid—domestic 17.00 
] Mechanical drafts- , Training 
man : 
l Mechanical engi- Training 
neer 
2 Messenger 22.00 
2 Musician Training 
2 Nurse’s aid 25.00 
8 Office and commer- 24.00 
cial 
2 | Packer—sorter 30.00 
l Pattern maker 65.00 
2 Pharmacist | 35.00 
3 Presser—cleaning 20.00 
4 Radio repair 40.00 
1 Riveter 70.00 
l Sewing—power 36.00 
] | Sewing—hand 18.00 
2 Social worker Training 
4 Stock clerk 45.50 
2 Shoe repair 30.50 
i Teaching | 25.00 
] Trucking 45 .00 
5 Watchman 24.50 
l Welder 55.00 
9 Miscellaneous - 
sheltered and 
home-bound 11.50 


Manpower Commission recently estimated an 
immigration of 5,000 persons per month, of 
whom 20 per cent were Negroes from other 
states. 

At the conclusion of this article, some addi- 
tional information will be given concerning 
the total Wayne County rehabilitation case 
loads of referrals, in-service clients, and 
completed rehabilitations for the twelve- 
month period studied. The additional data 
will add further value and explanation to the 
specific case work reports anent disabled 
Negro citizens. The general and conclud- 
ing statistics will show, among other things, 
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how rehabilitation case loads develop and 
they will furnish data to determine whether 
or not more Negroes were actually served 
than might be anticipated from the total 
population percentages. 

Sociological aspects are entirely omitted, 
although a great deal of social service is 
always involved in programs of individual 
case work. No implications and no predic- 
tions are intended, the sole purpose having 
been to offer functional and authentic infor- 
mation developed by experienced workers. 
One evident weakness of the study is the 
very condensed report on “‘services rendered.”’ 
Placement adjustment service, for example, 
may mean the preparation of the client 
through advice, try-out and other means, 
for the work or occupation anticipated, and 
it assumes the cooperative effort of the 
United States Employment Service and other 
agencies. Placement (Taste I) may mean 
the establishing of a home-bound industry 
or it may indicate sheltered employment in 
cooperation with another agency. It usu- 
ally indicates private employment in strictly 
competitive employment and on even terms. 


Types or SERVICE 


A complete outline of Service Rendered to 
164 Negroes (127 males, 37 females) is im- 
possible except in the abbreviated summary 
that follows: 


Individuals 


Number who had personal in- 
terviews, medical examina- 
tions, vocational counseling, 
and for whom an occupational 
plan was made 164 
Number furnished artificial ap- 
liances (glasses, hearing aid, 
ae special shoes, artificial 
limb or arm, etc.) in accord- 
ance with physical need and 


financial status 45 
Medical, surgical and/or medi- 
cal follow-up 9 


Supervised vocational training 

in line with planned objec- 

tive 43 
College level training arranged 16 
Selective job adjustment, includ- 

ing industrial, commercial, 


home-bound and _ sheltered 

employment, professional and 

personal service. (These 

“placement = adjustments”’ 

were all verified after a 30- 

day experience and follow- 

up 85 
Temporary maintenance, trans- 

ortation, indirect aid in 

ousing, clothing, and re- 

lated needs 42 


DisTRIBUTION OF DISABILITIES 


For purposes of this study, the Disabilities 
of 164 Negroes served were classified as fol- 
lows: 


Individuals 
Blindness (less than 20-200 cor- 
rected vision in better eye) 15 
Defective vision 5 
One eye sightless 4 
Deafness (total or extensive 
hearing loss) 6 
Pulmonary tuberculosis (ar- 
rested ) 16 
One lower extremity disabled or 
amputated (other than palsy) 43 
One upper extremity disabled or 
amputated (other than palsy) 24 
Two extremities disabled or 
amputated (other than palsy) 10 
One or more members paralyzed 
(palsy) 12 
Cardiac, circulatory, respira- 
tory, or thyroid 8 
Stomach ulcer, diabetes or pyeli- 
tis 5 
Epilepsy (in this case, pre- 
warned, controlled seizures ) 1 
Hernia (non-operative) 1 
Curvature or inaien 1 
Mentally retarded (only) 1 
Neuropsychiatric (only) 6 
Multiple disability Gacteling 
crippling arthritis) 6 
Total 164 


No trifling or minor disabilities appear 
in the study, as might be anticipated in a 
critical labor area. For example, ‘‘defec- 
tive vision’’ means extensive impairment of 
both eyes after best correction possible. 
“Multiple disabilities’’ may mean hyper- 
tension plus deafness, or mentally retarded 
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plus one arm amputated, or perhaps partial 
loss of vision in addition to an amputated 
limb. Equally important is the fact that 
thoughtful and complete case work service 
had been stressed throughout the year, al- 
though the critical needs of this war produc- 
tion area superseded the usual policy of long- 
time planning. 


Scnoot GraDE CoMPLETED 


Educational status of Negroes served at 
time of application for service: 


Grades Individuals 
0-4 22 
5-8 58 
9-12 76 
College level 8 
164 

Age recorded at time of application for 
service: 

Age Individuals 
16-20 26 
21-25 29 
26-30 32 
31-40 32 
41-50 27 
51-60 14 
6l-over . 
164 


Srate or Birt 


The state or place of nativity of 164 Negroes 
served in Detroit and Wayne County presents 
an interesting analysis in in-migrations. 


The eight highest percentages are recorded by 
states: Georgia, 23; Alabama, 17; Michi- 
gan, 14; Mississippi, 7; South Carolina, 5; 
Ohio, 4; Louisiana, 3; and Texas, 2. 

Native Negroes of 25 states and of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, were served in 
the course of one year of rehabilitation ser- 
vice in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 


SUMMARY 


The data for Wayne County are based 
upon twelve months of individual case 
work by an average force of six full-time, 
experienced workers. They investigated the 
applications or referrals of 5,120 disabled 
persons of all races and nationalities and 
secured preliminary personnel information 
and documentary evidence from many sources. 
Five hundred current medical examina- 
tion reports and several hundred psychologi- 
cal test results were secured, about 40,000 
miles traveled on field work, more than 10,- 
000 personal interviews were held, and finally 
840 disabled persons of all races were given 
services beyond the counseling and advisory 
stage during a part of or throughout the 
year. 

The foregoing group study of 164 Negroes 
served is thus a segment of the 840 clients of 
all races, or 19.5 per cent. This service was 
given when the Negroes approximated 10 per 
cent of the total population, and when mi- 
gration was accelerated by the demands of 
war production. 








“Accounting Aptitude” and “Home Work”’ 


BOYD R. SWEM 


Director of Guidance, Middletown, New York 


A WRITER Has recently alleged that there 

is a close relationship between ac- 
counting aptitude, sometimes called clerical 
aptitude, as measured by a number-checking 
test, and ability or performance in ‘‘home 
work,’’ particularly in written assignments. ' 
The study here reported was not undertaken 
to prove or disprove this claim, but is simply 
an attempt to discover whether the Minne- 
sota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 
is practically useful in this connection. A 
more comprehensive investigation is needed 
for final conclusions, even on this specific 
point; but the results of a minor investiga- 
tion made by the writer cast doubt on the 
validity of the claim referred to. 

Near the end of the first semester, in May, 
1944, the Minnesota Clerical test was given 
to students who had entered the Middletown 
high school the previous January. Most of 
them had completed their eighth-grade work 
in the local Junior High School, but a few 
had entered from outside the city district. 

Near the close of the semester, the teachers 
of these students in their four required sub- 
jects were asked to rate them, not on total 
performance nor on oral recitations in class, 


1 See Square Pegs in Square Holes, by Margaret E. Broad- 
ley, Garden City, L. I., New York, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 1943. Page 51, ‘“The low-accounting-aptitude 
child finds school work difficult... . . On the other hand, 
the child with much clerical ability usually finds school 
work easy. ...'’ Page 56, introducing the chapter on this 
aptitude, notes, “In our school days we have notes to take 
and papers to write." Page 64, *’. . . accounting aptitude 
...18 very definitely associated with our ease in getting 
through school . . . for we are graded largely upon written 
work.’ Page 115, ‘‘And the youngster with much hand 
dexterity and low accounting aptitude simply because he 
has trouble with written work. ..'" Page 146 narrates the 
record of a person with low accounting aptitude, includ- 
ing the statement, ‘‘School work was difficult because of 
the written work."’ Page 171, ‘The child with low 
accounting aptitude invariably has school difficulties.” 

A further discussion of the aptitude in relation to school 
success at the college level, and the part written work 
plays for those with high or low accounting aptitude, 
respectively, is found in The Too Many Aptitude Woman 
(Human Engineering Laboratory, 1941) pages 13-17. 
The test used to measure the aptitude is described in 
Square Pegs in Square Holes, pages 58-59. 





but on the “‘written work’’ submitted in 
their classes—themes, problems, notebooks, 
tests, etc. 

Ratings were made on a ten-point scale, 
one point representing “‘very poor work,” 
and ten points representing “‘superior, very 
excellent,”’ etc. 


nearly all cases, four ratings were secured— 
English, general science, and civics—and ona 
fourth elective subject, such as algebra, 
Latin, introduction to business, industrial 
arts, home economics. The sum of the four 
ratings was used as the composite score, 
giving a maximum possible of ‘*40"" and a 
minimum of **4."" For a few cases there were 
only three ratings; these were converted to an 
equivalent score. 

Ratings and test scores were secured for 
35 boys and 39 girls; it is to be noted that 
this is a midyear group, and the number in- 
volved was small. In comparing scores, 
sexes were separated, since the norms for 
boys and girls vary considerably on the test, 
and varied some also on the ratings. 

The scores on the tests ran lower than was 
anticipated, and lower than the published 
norms for ninth-grade students; the nearest 
approach to the national norms was made by 
the boys on the number-checking. On this 
test the raw scores ranged from 54 to 126, 
with a mean score of 85.6. In name-check- 
ing, the boys ranged from 52 to 111, with a 
mean of 75.6. The girls’ scores on number- 
checking ranged between 66 and 127, mean, 
96.3; in name-checking, between 53 and 120, 
mean 88.1. 

The teachers’ ratings on the boys extended 
from 11 to 39, with a mean point-value of 
25.2; the girls, from 19 to 39, the mean being 
27.8. The correlations are given in Taste I. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
these figures is that with this particular 
sample, the name-checking test is better 
than the number-checking test, though the 
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CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHERS’ RATINGS ON “‘WriITTEN Work’ 


*““ACCOUNTING APTITUDE”’ AND “HOME WORK”’ 


TABLE | 


AND Minnesota Voca- 


TIONAL CLERICAL TEsT 


Boys (n-35) with number-checking test 


Boys (n-35) with name-checking test... 
Girls (n-39) with number-checking test 
Girls (n-39) with name-checking test.......... 


claim that gave rise to the study was based 
on number-checking only. The results also 
hint that the test might be more useful with 
boys than with girls. 

But certainly the outcome does not prove 
that a clerical test is closely related to high 
performance in written academic assign- 
ments, however useful it may be in counseling 
for other objectives. The fact that the 
scores made by the girls on the number- 








$ Coming: A Special Feature 


Next month's issue is devoted to Community Adult Counseling Centers. 
This feature is a report prepared by Harry A. Jager and Frankliz R. Zeran, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
4 It includes suggestions for initiating and developing a program and ex- 5 
amples of plans in action in a wide range of communities. 

The February issue will be indispensable to our counselor-readers, to 
members of the Armed Forces concerned with preparing veterans for civilian 
life, to workers in adult education, and to civic leaders and others, who wish 
to set up adult counseling centers in their own communities. 


0.305 = 0.150 
0.490 + 0.119 
—0.05 +0.16 
0.34 +0.14 


checking test actually correlated negatively 
with performance is to be noted. 

The group will be followed further; in- 
telligence scores and school marks will be 
compiled. It is hoped to repeat the experi- 
ment with a larger group. Meantime, if 
any other counselor has accumulated data 
on the problem the writer would welcome 
such information. 
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Firms Plan Concretely for Post-War Employment 


I PREVIOUS issues we have given a con- 
siderable amount of space to doings of 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
A recent issue of the CED News reports the 
intelligent steps many large firms are taking 
to create favorable employment conditions 
for the post-war period. For example, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., made an investi- 
gation of its present force of 10,000 workers 
plus its 1,000 former employees in the Armed 





Forces. Here are the figures: 

Pre-war employees............. 2,500 

Women, most to return to home 
or other occupations.......... 3,000 
Students to return to school..... 250 

Older men who came out of 
retirement and will return.... 900 

Salesmen and Servicemen who 
will resume old occupations.. 2,500 
Not provided for............... 1,800 
10,950 


Northrop expects to have jobs for 2,500 
workers after the war. In order to help the 
surplus find employment, ‘‘office quarters will 
be furnished to representatives of concerns 
seeking employees and releasable Northrop 
employees will be granted opportunities to 
apply for jobs. In addition, Northrop de- 
signed a tabulating machine form to which 
can be transferred all the data required on 
each employee. This machine can riffle 
through 10,000 cards and collate given skills 
and locations within an hour. In listing the 
skills the company is in no way attempting 
to limit the employee's choice of what he 
wishes to do post-war. It merely attempts 
to have application information ready quickly 
when the time comes.”’ 

Crosley Corporation squarely accepts re- 
sponsibility for a post-war pay-roll 400 
per cent larger than its 1940 labor force: 


from 1,800 in 1939 to 10,000. There is a 
Crosley Re-employment Committee consist- 
ing of 7 representatives drawn from the 
Executive Committee and the working force. 
It hopes to assist its surplus force to obtain 


positions with distributors and retailers of 


Crosley products who are in turn being as- 
sisted in formulating sales plans for greater 
expansion. 

Studebaker Corporation, whose pay-roll 
of 8,000 in 1940 now numbers 16,000, expects 
to employ 15,000 after the war. 

“One thousand fifty-two manufacturing 
and commercial firms in Milwaukee hope to 
hire 20.1 per cent more post-war workers 
than in 1940, according to its CED surveys. 
This represents a drop from the 1943 peak, 
but the businessmen of Milwaukee feel that 
a number of mitigating factors will serve to 
offset the unemployment figure, such as 
duration workers, those who wish to go to 
school, those who will return to occupations 
not covered in the survey." 

When we see such figures as these, we be- 
come convinced that the post-war goal of 
55 million jobs under private enterprise is 
feasible. 


Successful Men of West Coast Portrayed 


The monthly mail of an editor resembles 
a grab-bag out of which pops a never-ending 





series of surprises. One of these is a booklet | 


from the Ghost Town Press, Buena Park, 
California. (The story of this ‘‘ghost town"’ 
is a tale in itself which you'll have to go to 
California to enjoy.) This brochure entitled 
‘*Adventures in Business’’ is a compilation of 
‘*success stories’ built on the lives of men and 
women—chiefly Californians—who started 
at the bottom and built successful businesses: 
Glenn L. Martin, Donald Douglas, Edward 
Doheny, Robert Dollar. Not all of the 
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business structures erected became nationally 
known, but all were successful, and their 
histories illustrate the application of the old- 
fashioned virtues that enter into private 
enterprise of the ideal kind. The volume 
bears on vocational guidance by exemplifying 
the use that a vocational counselor can make 
of biographies. This biography may be used 
with particular effectiveness by West Coast 
counselors. 


Soap Carving as a Form of Vocational 
Try-out 

Another brochure in this month's mail-bag 
is a piece of promotional literature published 
by Procter and Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, 
intended to increase the sale of soap, but it 
carries a message that may be of professional 
interest to vocational counselors. Entitled 
“The Mental Ward Becomes a Studio,”’ it 
tells with illustrations how soap carving 
helped patients in a state mental hospital. 
It should be equally helpful to club leaders 
who direct handicrafts in schools and social 
agencies and use artistic projects as vocational 
try-outs. 


Our Service to Advisers in the Armed 
Forces 


As we observed in a previous issue, this 
Journal goes to several hundred men in the 
Armed Forces who are engaged in advisory 
work. The assumption is that its portrayal 
of the developments of vocational guidance 
will minister to the technical competence of 
advisers in the military service. In the effort 
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to make it as pertinent to the military scene 
as is consistent with the requirements of our 
still more numerous civilian subscribers, we 
have invited two specialists in military per- 
sonnel to serve as advisers to the editor. 
Lieut. Commander George C. Mann of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel will keep us in- 
formed regarding the needs of advisers in the 
Navy. The Adjutant General's Office has 
permitted one of its officers to serve in a 
similar capacity. 

By means of this liaison, civilian sub- 
scribers should profit also, for they like to 
keep informed on efforts made by the Armed 
Forces on behalf of their loved ones in the 
services; furthermore, from the techniques 
being developed in the hard-pressed Armed 
Forces may come suggestions applicable in 
civilian vocational guidance. 

Frequent letters from men in the Armed 
Forces indicate that the Journal is keeping on 
the beam. We are encouraged in our efforts 
to meet the needs of both military and civilian 
advisers by such letters as the following from 
a flying officer: 

“This subscriber writes to assure you 
(and the editorial board) that he found the 
articles in the November issue of Occupa- 
tions both interesting and very instructive. 
This latter statement applies also to the Oc- 
tober issue. It is hoped that your Board 
intends publishing similar valuable articles 
in the near future. Assurance is given that 
reading of contributions such as those to 
which we have referred were well ‘worth the 
price of admission.’ '’—H. D. K. 
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Assoctation Activities 1 1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





An Invitation and a Challenge 


Dear Members of NVGA: 

REMEMBER WAY BACK WHEN: 

There wasn't a National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association? 

They used to say that walking under a 
ladder would bring bad luck? 

People would say ‘‘He’s a good lawyer, 
he was born under a lucky star!"’ 

It was said, ‘She's a grand teacher because 
her mother was.” 

We counted “‘Rich man, poor man... 
doctor, lawyer’’ for a vocational plan? 

Now we're getting away from the old 
belief in omens or sayings. Today we don’t 
know what the future brings but we don't 
go to a phrenologist, a gypsy tea reader, or a 
crystal gazer to find out. 

Ever since the founding of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1913, 
more and more individuals are realizing that 
vocational guidance is a necessary part of 
normal living. Particularly during the 
present war has the nation recognized the 
importance of having the right man on the 
right job at the right time. Greater stil] 
will be the important part that vocational 
counselors will play in aiding in the job 
adjustments of war workers, those in the 
Armed Forces, and the two million young 
workers going into the world of work every 
year from our high schools. Only by keeping 
well informed can we hope to meet this 
challenge and Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Journal is an indispensable part of 
every counselor's professional equipment. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor Occupations has 
tried to show what new demands are being 
made upon vocational guidance. Right now 
the Journal is helping to prepare us for the 
post-war world with articles pertinent to re- 
habilitation, occupational trends, and up-to- 
date counseling techniques. 


Those of us who already are members know 
why we belong to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and realize the benefits 
derived from such membership. Sometimes, 
however, we find it difficult to interpret this 
to others and thus increase membership in 
our own Branches. In an effort to aid in this 
problem, a letter has been submitted to each 
Branch asking for its best recruiting devices 
(whether they have been used or still are 
just “‘good ideas’). Some responses have 
been received and we hope to have the 
results published in an early issue of 
OccuPATIONS. 

Undoubtedly some of these same ideas 
have accounted for the gradual growth of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion from 63 members in 1914 to 350 members 
in 1923 to 800 members in 1933 and 3,034 
members in 1943. This increase hasn't been 
like Topsy, ‘‘just growed," but it has been 
due to each member's feeling a responsibility 
toward the organization and toward voca- 
tional guidance as a movement. 

How about each one of you 3,100 members 
taking the initiative and bringing in one new 
member? The count then for the first year 
of this new decennial will be well over 
6,000!—Witta Norris, Chairman, Branch 
Membership Subcommittee. 


Have You Good Branch Programs? 


Probably no one knows exactly what 
should be the work of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Branch Pro- 
grams. Everyone would doubtless agree 
that the Chairman should try to assist 
the Branches to have better programs. But 
what does this involve? Branches may have 
very different ideas about good programs. 
Some persons are never satisfied; others 
are very easily pleased. The latter doubtless 
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do little to make programs stimulating; 
the former may become so unpopular that 
they get no credit for the constructive criti- 
cism they do offer. 

At this time I am testing the Branches, as 
it were. Through Occupations I am asking 
each Branch President to delegate a member 
of his Branch to write me what he considers 
a good program and what his Branch has 
done to present good programs. This is a 
test, first, to discover who reads OccuPaTIONs; 
second, to see who will cooperate for the 
general good of NVGA. 

In return I promise to read all the sugges- 
tions submitted and will report them in 
Occupations. If this announcement appears 
in the January issue, perhaps your sugges- 
tions would reach me by January 15. I could 
send my report to Occupations by January 
20, in time for publication in the March issue. 
Let’s see what happens!—E. L. Kercuner, 
Committee on Cooperation ef Branch Programs, 
Chairman. 


Occupational Research Division Offers 
Services 
Attention—Branch Presidents and Chairmen 


of Committees on Occupational Information 
and Research: 


Last year, 15 Branches reported that they 
had committees on Occupational Information 
and Research or were forming them. This 
year, the Occupational Research Division 
hopes that other Branches will follow suit 
and that worth-while projects will be under- 
taken or sponsored by these committees. To 
this end, it offers its services in an advisory 
and clearing capacity. 

The following sub-chairmen have been 
appointed to consult with Branches in their 
respective regions. They, in turn, will refer 
special research problems to the chairman of 
the Contact and Information Committee for 
consideration or for referral to others in the 
Association who are best equipped to help. 
Sub-chairmen are: 


Marian L. Bach, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. G. Childs, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 


Eugene Dils, Field Supervisor, Special Ser- 
vices, War Manpower Commission, 201 
Ranke Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 

R. A. Hinderman, Director, Dept. of Re- 
search and Vocational Education, Denver 
Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth Sr., 
Denver, Colo. 

Meta K. Howard, Vocational Guidance 
Service, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Raymond Handville, Bureau of Guidance, 
State Dept. of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

H. B. McDaniel, State Supervisor, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 

Ruth C. Penty, Director of Guidance, 
Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Lester J. Schloerb, Director of Occupational 
Research, Board of Education, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Marguerite Stuehrk, Hadley Technical 
High School, 3405 Bell Ave., St. Louis 6, 
Mo. 


If your Branch has no project in connection 
with local community planning, it may wish 
to participate in a proposed cooperative proj- 
ect with the Division of Individual Analysis, 
Counseling and Instruction—the development 
of tests for secondary school pupils that will 
measure the extent of their occupational in- 
formation and evaluate the effectiveness of 
the occupational instruction they have re- 
ceived. - 

For more information or for suggestions for 
other projects, please get in touch with one 
of the above representatives. Reports on 
projects completed or under way will be 
welcomed for exchange and clearance in 
Occupations. Let's make progress this year! 
—Marcoaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena (Calif.) Public Schools; Chairman, 
Contact and Information Committee, Occupational 
Research Division. 





Your Regional Conference 


Watch for the dates of your Regional Con- 
ference and the local announcements of pro- 
grams. Try to be present for at least some of 
the sessions. They promise to be profession- 
ally stimulating. 





Regional Conferences 


Chicago Area 


CGPA REGIONAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 16, 17, 1945 


Thursday, Februrary 15 
No CGPA meetings. Orhers, if any, will be announced later 


Friday, February 16 


CGPA meetings 
9:15-9:30 Introductory Remarks by Esrner Lioyp-Jones, Teachers College, Columbia University 
9:30-10:15 Personnel Work in the Post-War Adjustment, MarGaret Megap, Assistant Curator 
of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
10:15-12:45 Sectional meetings or workshops under the general theme: Mobilization of Com- 
munity Counseling Services 
1. To Assist Veterans—Chairman: Tueopors E. Srepuens, President, Aurora College, Aurora, 
Illinois. Leader: To Be Announced Later. 
2. To Assist Women—Chairman: Estner Lioyp-Jones, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Leader, Marcaret Mean, American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
3. To Assist Youth—Chairman: Georce Cassett, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. Leader, Warren K. Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
4. To Aid Research and Methods—Chairman: L. J. Scntorrs, Director, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. Leader: To Be Announced Later. 
5. To Assist Industry—Chairman: Henry T. Hearn, President, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Illinois. Leader: W. O. Merrrtetp, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
1:00-3:30 or 4:00 Luncheon Meeting 
Chairman: Letanp L. Mepsxer, President, Chicago Guidance and Personnel Assn. 
A five-minute report by each of the workshop chairmen or someone appointed by him. 
Address, tying in the above summaries in so far as possible: S. A. Hamrin, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
6:30 Dinner Meeting (Informal) 
Chairman: M. Eunice Hinton, President, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Inc. 
Speaker: To Be Announced. 


Saturday, February 17 


Meetings by Deans and College Personnel groups to be announced later. 
9:15 Topic: Coordination of Community Counseling Services (Sponsored by Altrusa and 
NVGA) 
Chairman: Sretta Forp Waker, President, Altrusa Club of Chicago 
Speaker: Hucu Masters, Director, Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Reporter for the Convention, Mary Corre, Director, Vocational Guidance Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Registration $2.00, open to anyone interested. 


Arrangements: Letanp L. Mepsxer of the Chicago Board of Education reports that the con- 
ference will be held at the Morrison Hotel, Madison Street at Clark. Reservations should 
be made at once. Single room rates begin at $3.30 and go to $5.50. Rates for double 
rooms with twin beds begin at $5.50 and go to $8.80. 


Program Committee: Atice Liroyp, Taetma Mitts, Epira Axtpen, Neva Lester, E. L. 
KercHNner, Chairman; assisted by Masite Meek, Erma B. Curisty, J. O'Rourke, L. L. 
MEDSKER. 
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Southern Area 

The Southern Regional Conference which 
will meet at Atlanta, Ga., February 22-24, 
1945, will have as its theme *‘Mobilization of 
Community Counseling Services." Among 
the speakers already scheduled are Howard 
Dawson, National Education Association, and 
Margaret Hickey, War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Representatives of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will also speak. In addition to 
the general programs, the affiliated organiza- 
tions will have special programs. The par- 
ticipating organizations include: Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, American College 
Personnel Association, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, International Asso- 
ciation of Altrusa Clubs, Inc., National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Personnel Research Foundation, 
Teachers College Personnel Association. 


Eastern Area 

The Regional Conference of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations for the 
area including the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia will 
be held in New York City on February 21 and 
22, 1945, under the chairmanship of Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick. The general theme of the 
conference will be ‘‘Mobilizing of Commun- 
ity Counseling Services." 

Hotel McAlpin will be Conference Head- 
quarters. Wednesday morning will be de- 
voted to general registration. The first gen- 
eral session will be a luncheon at 12:30, 
Wednesday. 

In the February issue of Occupations an- 
nouncement will be made of the speakers at 
the various sessions, and their subjects. 

In the interim, further information may be 
obtained by addressing the chairman, Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick, Manager, Personnel Admin- 
istration, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey. Frances R. Whitney, 
also of RCA, is Conference Director. 


Rocky Mountain Area 


The Regional Conference will meet at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., February 26- 
27, 1945. Following registration on Mon- 
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day, February 26, will be two general sessions 
for fact finding and identifying problems, fol- 
lowed by a dinner meeting with an outstand- 
ing speaker. Action planning will concern 
the general session on Tuesday morning. 
Constituent groups will hold noon luncheons 
and afternoon meetings. Speakers will be 
announced later. 


Management Conference 


The Southern California Management 
Council held its sixth conference at Los 
Angeles, November 18. The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Southern 
California were among the cooperating 
agencies sponsoring the conference. Two 
sessions were scheduled for the morning and 
two for the afternoon, allowing time for 
discussion from the floor. Of special interest 
are the following: Program of U. S. Vet- 
erans Administration for Returning War 
Veterans, Donald M. Claflin, Assistant to 
Manager, U. S. Veterans Administration, 
Sawtelle; Veterans Assistance Program of 
the Selective Service System, Lt. Col. Harry 
S. Bowman, Selective Service Headquarters, 
State of California; San Diego Plans Re- 
adjustment, Fred Sykes, Secretary, Post-War 
Planning Committee, San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce; Re-employment of Veterans, 
K. H. Shaffer, General Manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, Standard Oil Co. of 
California; Veteran Rehabilitation, Roy M. 
Dorcus, Assoc. Professor of Psychology, 
University of California, Los Angeles; and 
San Bernardino County Plans for Post-war, 
A. W. Walker, Special Representative, Board 
of Supervisors, San Bernardino County. 


Your Job for 1945 


The following page gives the latest figures for NVGA 
membership. The total tops the peak figure in the his- 
tory of the Association—surpassing even the total 
reached during the days of NOC. The records show that 
your active cooperation during the past year has re- 
sulted in a steady growth in membership. 

Your Branch can be an increasingly vital force in your 
community. Publicize each meeting and urge members 
to bring interested friends. Your own members are your 
best recruiting agents. Contact lapsed members—keep 
on the alert for prospects—put your hospitality committee 
to work.—Curisting Meccuer, Executive Secretary, NVGA. 





Branch Count—December 1, 1944 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
CoLORADA 
CoNNECTICUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nationa] Capital 
FLorRIDA 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central 
Northern 
lowa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LouIsIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MarYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack Valley 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 
Eastern 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
MissourI 
St. Louis 
MontTANA 
NEBRASKA 


Omaha 


New Jersey 


36 


52 
125 
78 
13 


- 


/ 


102 
2 
19 


16 


206 
22 
24 
23 
14 
26 


58 
13 


165 


13 


122 
10 


54 


36 


BraNncH MEMBERS 
MeEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Lire MEMBERS 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Rockland County 


19 
27 
10 
25 
2 
16 
201 
83 
1 


Teachers College, Columbia University 115 


Westchester 

Western 
Nort CAROLINA 
OxHIO 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Keystone 

Central 

Erie 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 

East 

Middle 
TExas 

Dallas 

South 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle 
Paciric NoRTHWEST 
West VIRGINIA 

Mountain State 
WIsCONSIN 

Milwaukee 
WYoMING 


20 
38 
36 


34 
36 
148 
31 
6 


26 
36 
26 

128 
49 
62 
47 


29 
45 


13 
52 
24 
10 
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With the State Supervisors 


Six meetings at 14 different centers have 
been planned as in-service training for Mary- 
land counselors. Programs include: survey 
of present practices, improvement of the 
interview, interpreting case studies, analysis 
of training opportunities, evaluation of 
progress in the school represented. Super- 
visor Cromwell sent notices of the series to 
each county superintendent. 

Occupational Information and Guidance 
is one of the courses in a workshop offered 
to teachers and administrators by Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russelville. Teachers 
from the college staff and the Department of 
Education will supervise the laboratory 
project in the schools, which supplements the 
instruction. The workshop will close with 
a ten-hour working conference. Other courses 
offered are Improvement in the Teaching of 
Reading, Physical Education, and Conserva- 
tion and Beautification. 

Reports from West Virginia show that 
during the first two months of school more 
than 50 counselors were selected. Five 
schools each have one full-time counselor, 
18 the equivalent of half time, or three- 
fourths time; and the remainder, one or 
more periods devoted to counseling. ... An 
in-service training series is being held in 
nine high school centers. In some cases 
college instructors participate, particularly 
in the field of testing. Fifteen librarians are 
developing filing systems for unbound occu- 
pational information based on the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. How the state 
colleges may cooperate with the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service was out- 
lined by Supervisor Harper at a meeting of 
college presidents held September 26. 

The status of vocational guidance in 400 
Kansas high schools as revealed by a recent 
survey is reported by Supervisor Markham 
as follows: Ninety-one have guidance pro- 
grams, 59 others are organizing programs. 
In the 91 high schools, 37 counselors have 
definite assignments in 31 schools, ranging 


from one period a day to a full-time schedule. 
In the 31 schools, the counselor in charge of 
the program has no other administrative 
duties. In addition to the 37 counselors, 
533 other teachers assist in counseling. 

In the other 60 schools having counseling 
programs, the principal or superintendent 
directs the program. In the 91 high schools 
77 offer courses in occupations. Sixty-five of 
the 91 schools have occupational files and 
others are preparing them. Total enroll- 
ment in the 91 schools is 30,398, with a total 
of 1,518 teachers. 

From Michigan, Supervisor Horn reports 
that a conference was held November 7 to 
consider the place of the Parent-Teachers 
Association in the Veterans Adjustment 
Program. Present were representatives from 
the State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the schools, and other agencies interested 
in the adjustment of the veterans. On 
October 18-20 the fifth training conference 
for counselors of veterans was held. . . 
Bulletins recently issued by the Michigan 
OIGS include ‘‘Check List on Guidance for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators" 
and ‘‘Responsibilities of Counselors Sug- 
gested in Terms of Practices, Procedures, 
Principles, Techniques, and Resources as 
Applied to Counseling Situations." 

Connecticut has had a series of one-day 
institutes for educators to prepare them to 
aid in the post-war adjustment of veterans, 
displaced war workers, and others. Super- 
visor Mathewson also reports that the schools 
have received a tentative check list as a guide 
to the services they might offer in such a 
program. Bulletins are issued at intervals: 
‘Providing Educational Services for Veterans 
and Others in the Post-War Period,’’ ‘‘Di- 
rectory of Educational Opportunities for 
Veterans in Connecticut,”’ etc. An orienta- 
tion program has also been provided for 
counselors and personnel workers in the com- 
munity, who are not connected with the 


schools. 
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Has Your Community a Counseling 
Center for Adults? 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association hopes to build up a di- 
rectory of veterans’ service centers. 
Will you please inform us if there is 
one in your community? Specifically 
we want to know whether your com- 
munity has (1) a veterans’ service center 
giving vocational guidance; (2) a 
community service offering vocational 
guidance to adults in general. The 
mames vary with the community— 
some are known as Community Ad- 
justment Centers, others as Guidance 
Service for Adults, etc. Please send us 
the official name of your center, the 
street address, and the name of the 
director or executive officer. NVGA 
Headquarters would seem to be the 
logical place for such a compilation to 
be made. Later the directory may be 
published in Occupations. We are 
sure that you agree that such a directory 
would be of great service to all in- 
terested in vocational guidance in the 
United States and Canada. Please 
direct your information to CarisTINE 
Me tcuer, Executive Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

















Who’s Who and Where 








Grorce W. Frank in, formerly personnel 
technician, 92 Infantry Division, U. S. Army, 
has been appointed Vocational Adviser in 
the Veterans Administration. Mr. Franklin 
is stationed at the Tuskegee Facility of the 
Veterans Administration. Before the war he 
was personnel director in M. and M. Trading 
Co., New York City. 


Epcar B. Porter, long associated with the 
field of vocational guidance, has joined the 
staff of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 


D. C., as Specialist, Guidance and Planning 
Activities. Mr. Porter comes to the Federal 
Office from the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


A. Gorvon Netson, Director of Guidance 
in the Fairfield, Conn., Public Schools since 
1937, has been appointed vocational counselor 
in the Veterans Education Department, 
Cornell University. 


GertrupE Forrester, for many years 
Director of Guidance, West Bend, Wisconsin, 
is now Director of Guidance, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., Public Schools. Dr. Forrester’s recent 
book is Methods of Vocational Guidance—W ith 
Special Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects. 


O. D. Roserts, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, 
is now teaching at the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Ill. 


T. M. Spencer has been appointed Director 
of Guidance and Public Relations, Depart- 
ment of Education, Saskatchewan. 


H. P. Jouns has been appointed Director 
of Education and Vocational Guidance, De- 
partment of Education, Victoria, B. C. 


H. R. Beattie is now Director of Guidance, 
Department of Education, Province of On- 
tario. He was formerly Director of Guidance, 
London, Ontario, and Director of Career 
Planning, Hamilton, Ont. 





Eloise Voorheis 


We note with regret the death in October, 
of Eloise Voorheis, who for more than 20 
years taught at Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. She was dean of freshmen girls, in 
charge of psychological testing, and a teacher 
of mathematics. Miss Voorheis held a B.A. 
and a M.S. from the University of Toledo 
and an M.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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J. Artuur Netson has been appointed 
Principal, Omaha, Nebraska, Central High 
School. Mr. Nelson, formerly Assistant Prin- 
cipal, North High School, has been suc- 
ceeded there by Kenneto BurKHOLDER. 


Harry SMALLENBURG, formerly Director of 
Research, Burbank California, City Schools, 
is now Director of Research and Guidance, 
Los Angeles County Schools. 


Sipney Lewine has accepted a position as 
Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Ser- 
vice, Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly As- 
sistant Director of the Employment and Vo- 
cational Bureau, Philadelphia, and more re- 
cently he served as regional occupational 
analyst and acting chief of manpower utiliza- 
tion, Third Regional Office of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


Exstrz W. Marks is Rehabilitation Assist- 
ant, District of Columbia Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. She will be in charge of the Rehabil- 
itation program for the patients in Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium and will do vocational 
counseling and testing. 


Ernest Hartwe tw has retired as President 
of Brockport State Normal College and has 
been succeeded by Donald Tower, formerly of 
Oswego, N. Y., State Teachers College. 


BrotHer Dominique, F.S.C.,: of the In- 
stitut Pedagogique Saint Georges, University 
of Montreal, is giving a series of 20 lectures 
on ‘‘The Principles and Major Techniques of 
Guidance’’ to about 100 teachers. Last 
summer Brother Dominique did research 
work in guidance of the handicapped at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Noran Srevens, formerly psychologist, 
Toronto YWCA, is now on the staff of the 
Cottage School for Delinquent Girls, Sweet- 
water, Quebec. 


T. Bovrancer, Director of Personnel, 
Roman Catholic Schools of Montreal, has 
been authorized by the Board of Trustees to 
organize a guidance program for the French 
schools of the city. 


Epwarp W. Rice, formerly Research As- 
sistant, Personnel Relations Department, 
Newark College of Engineering, has been 
appointed Supervisor of Psychological Test- 
ing, Merck and Company, Rahway, N. J. 


Cora Miner Barry 


NVGA has lost an active, loyal supporter 
in the death of Cora Miner Barry in Novem- 
ber, at Haverhill, Massachusetts. One of the 
founders of the Merrimack Branch, she served 
as its secretary-treasurer until a month before 
her passing. Long interested in vocational 
guidance she made a survey of guidance prac- 
tices in Massachusetts secondary schools for 
her thesis for her Master’s degree at Boston 
University. Her article ‘‘Kuder Preference 
Record Norms’’ appeared in Occupations, 
May,1944. 

eee En 


George Works Heads Roster 


George Works succeeds Leonard Car- 
michael as Director of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel (Occu- 
paTions, XIX, Dec., 1940, p. 171; XX, April, 
1942, p. 514). Dr. Carmichael, who wishes 
to devote more time to his duties as president 
of Tufts College, will continue as Chairman 
of the Committee on Scientific Research 
Personnel and as Consultant to the Roster. 
Dr. Works has been Dean of Students and 
University Examiner, University of Chicago, 
president of the University of Connecticut, 
and has taught at the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Minnesota, and 
Cornell University. He is well known for the 
surveys he has conducted in the fields of 
secondary and higher education. 

Dr. Carmichael has been Director of the 
National Roster since it was created in 1940. 
It has been responsible for placing more than 
50,000 professionally trained men and women 
in the Army, Navy, war research, and war 
industry. It has also furnished detailed 
information to Selective Service and the 
Armed Forces concerning qualifications of 
more than 40,000 of its registrants. 





Branch News 


To all Branches: Have you tried setting regular dates for your meetings? Boston, for example, 
announces meetings for the second Wednesday in November, January, March, and May. 


Northern California 


A morning session and luncheon meeting 
were held December 9, featuring the topic, 
‘Moving Toward Tomorrow." 

Chicago 

The Use of Modern Techniques in the 
Placement and Advisement of Workers in 
Industry discussed at the November meeting 
was a topic of special interest because of its 
implications for the post-war period. Russell 
G. Kempiners, Chief of Psychological Testing 
and Research Section, Western Electric Com- 
pany, knows his subject thoroughly and 
gave a clear, practical presentation. Person- 
nel work he defined as the “‘science of helping 
individuals to realize the best that is in 
them.’’ He reviewed briefly the develop- 
ment of the comprehensive program at 
Western Electric from its inception during 
World War I. 

Pre-employment testing is now the rule 
at Western Electric, not only to exclude 
applicants (very few are not considered for 
employment today) but also to fit applicants 
into jobs where they can best use their 
abilities and to assist in upgrading them 
later. The following areas are covered in 
the testing program: intelligence, aptitudes, 
abilities and skills, vocational interests, 
personality, and temperament. 

Adjustment of the individual to his work 
and environment within the plan was stressed 
by the speaker. The following are con- 
sidered important in the adjustment process: 


Supervisors trained in dealing with human 
problems. 

A personnel counseling plan by means of 
which each employee can “‘talk himself 
out’’ and perhaps clarify his own think- 
ing. 


Proper induction, acquainting the new 


om gy with routines, policies, indi- 

viduals, etc. 

Well-balanced recreation and leisure time 
program. This should be free of charge 
and initiated by the employees. 


The counselor sometimes finds he must 
send an employee to another specialist of 
the Company for information or advice. 
Management tries to deal with all com- 
plaints that are presented. Mr. Kempiners 
believes that the future industrial peace of 
our country depends to a large extent on the 
amount and kind of personnel work provided. 

At the meeting the first edition of the 
Personnel News Briefs was distributed. The 
two-page bulletin, planned and written by 
the Branch President, is attractively made 
up and mimeographed on light green paper. 
General news may be circulated in the bulle- 
tin without consuming time on the regular 
programs. 


Greater Boston 


Counseling responsibilities when war 
plants close was the theme of the dinner 
meeting, November 8. Representatives of 
various groups presented their specific prob- 
lems in 5-minute speeches, including: youth 
war workers, veterans, Negro workers, 
office workers, conscientious objectors, and 
handicapped workers. How vocational gui- 
dance can meet these problems was the theme 
of the January meeting. The general topic 
for the season will be the adjustment during 
reconversion. Meetings will be held the 
second Wednesday of November, January, 
March, and May. 


Eastern Michigan 


The speakers at the dinner meeting on 
October 25 were C. E. Erickson, Professor of 
Education, Michigan State College, and Carl 
Horn, Chief of Occupational Information 
and Guidance Division, State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education. Standing 
committees have been appointed and it was 
announced that the remaining officers—three 
directors—would be elected at the next 
mecting. 
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Minneapolis 


Dr. H. A. Vonachen spoke on *‘Employ- 
ment of Handicapped People at the Cater- 
pillar Plant, Peoria, Ill.,"" at the meeting, 
November 16. Dr. Vonachen, medical direc- 
tor of the Plant, discussed also the general 
problem of the re-employment of disabled 
veterans. He illustrated practices at Cater- 
pillar with sound movies. ‘‘Specific Plans 
for the Return to Civilian Status of World 
War II Veterans’ was discussed at the Octo- 
ber meeting by this panel: Col. Norman 
Dean, State Selective Headquarters, St. Paul; 
C. D. Hibbard, Veterans Administration; 
Ray Hibbs, North Star Woolen Mills; James 
Hiner, Veterans Information and Referral 
Office; and Vic West, Pillsbury Flour Mills. 


St. Louis 


Mary Corre was the speaker at the October 
meeting of the Branch. Miss Corre gave an 
interesting account of the guidance program 
in the schools of Cincinnati, telling how it 
originated as a placement service, how it 
expanded to include 3 high schools, 5 junior 
high schools, 1 vocational school, and 31 
elementary schools, and how it uses com- 
munity resources. 


Omaha, Neb. 


How Omaha is meeting the educational 
needs of the returned veteran was the subject 
of a symposium held November 16. Discus- 
sants were: J. E. Woods, Omaha University; 
Dean Floyd E. Walsh, Creighton Uni- 
versity; H. M. Corning, Superintendent of 
Schools; Claude R. Golding, Veterans Rep- 
resentative, USES; O. J. Franklin, Central 
High School; and J. A. Nelson, Principal, 
Central High School, moderator. All agreed 
that special facilities must be provided to 
meet veterans’ special needs for competent 
vocational counseling. Ninety persons at- 
tended the meeting. 


Central New York 


The season opened with a dinner meeting 
November 27, with Milton Hahn of Syracuse 
University as guest speaker. The Branch is 
planning a concentrated membership drive 
and important Branch activities. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


Guest Speaker Capt. Don Carey strongly 
advised that communities set up counseling 
programs for the returning veterans, in his 
talk at the meeting, October 24. Capt. 
Carey is Separations Officer, Rhoades 
Hospital, Utica, N. Y., after having spent 
two years at Guadalcanal. In civilian life 
he was a coach in the Oregon schools. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“Common Types of Mental Disorders 
Encountered in Personnel Offices and Educa- 
tional Institutes’’ was discussed by William 
Prue, a psychologist, at the meeting on 
December 7. An evidence of interest in such 
topics is the fact that five industrial physi- 
cians from local war plants are active in the 
Branch. The United States Employment 
Service is also well represented in the member- 
ship. 

Eighteen new national members, eighteen 
new local members, sixty-nine renewals is 
the proud record of the Branch membership 
committee, Carolyn Polizzi, chairman. An 
attendance of ninety-five at the first meeting 
of the season broke all records for the last 
five years. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


Branch members and their friends were 
guests of Harry D. Kitson at a tea held in the 
Dodge Hall Social Room, Saturday, October 
21. A brief business meeting was held for 
election of officers. This year’s election will 
be remembered for the unique campaigning 
done by the nominees for the presidency. 
Since both candidates are close friends, each 
spoke in the other's behalf, emphasizing his 
opponent's excellent qualifications and out- 
standing ability as a leader. After the 
speeches, the members voted. 

With business ovet, Dr. Kitson graciously 
consented to play the piano, a treat that the 
members had been eagerly awaiting since his 
virtuosity has long been a source of delight 
to his students. This added to the friendly, 
informal spirit which characterized the entire 
afternoon. 

At a social meeting, November 15, guests 
of honor were Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occu- 
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pational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education; and M. R. Trabue, 
Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, and President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Both 
guests spoke briefly on the present status and 
future trends of the vocational guidance 
movement. Refreshments were then served 
and the guests visited informally with the 
members. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


At the dinner meeting, December 7, Lewis 
L. Delafield discussed the problem of the 
adjustment of the returning veteran. Robert 
Hoppock led the discussion period which 
followed the address. Mr. Delafield is Chair- 
man of Selective Service, Local Board 723, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. The chairmen and 
clerk of re-employment committees in the 
community were invited to be present and 
participate in the discussion. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A dinner meeting, October 24, at Ossining 
featured William Hewitt, Head of the Voca- 
tional Training Division of the Veterans 
Administration. 


Western New York 


The first semi-annual meeting was a 
luncheon in Buffalo, November 18. Guest 
speaker was Milton Hahn of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Cincinnati 


Problems of reconversion were discussed 
at the meeting on November 15. R. H. 
Goacher, Personnel Director, Herring Hall 
and Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
dealt with retraining, transferring, and 
unionizing of employees during reconversion. 
Employment Manager John M. Ellictt of 
Procter and Gamble was chairman. 


Keystone, Pa. 


That industry has certain obligations to 
the schools was pointed out by Charles S. 
Bentley, Jr., at the meeting at Harrisburg, 
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October 11. Mr. Bentley, who is Personne 
Director of the Bell Telephone Company, 
Harrisburg, suggested that industry should 
provide personnel to give information, furnish 
literature on the offerings of the company, 
invite pupils to visit, give opportunities for 
part-time work experience, and complet 
follow-up information when desired by the 
school. Thus may school and industry co. 
operate effectively to prepare youth for his 
place in the world of work. Mable Shriver, 
Dean of Girls, Steelton High School, reporte 
on her interesting summer attending the 
Training in Industry Course, University of 
Pennsylvania. She urged that all counselors 
make close contacts with business and in- 
dustry. 


Western Pennsylvania 


‘Problems of Guidance Incident to Post- 
War Education and Vocational Adjustment” 
was the theme of a conference held at Pitts- 
burgh, October 14. At the morning session 
the theme was discussed by the following 
panel: Mildred M. Hickman, chairman; 
Leonard M. Miller, Charles P. Harper, and 
William L. Moore. Following the luncheon, 
the general discussion was led by Evan W. 
Ingram, Director of Guidance, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, with a summing up and 
interpretation by M. R. Trabue, President of 
NVGA. 


Rhode Island 


At the annual luncheon, held October 26, 
the speaker was Roland R. Darling. Mr. 
Darling, Vocational Counselor for the Boston 
YMCA, is on leave of absence to set up the 
Job Counseling Service, Veterans Information 
and Reception Center, Boston. 


East Tennessee 


A meeting was held jointly with the East 
Tennessee Education Association in October. 
The general theme was Looking Forward in 
Education. The need for special school and 
college programs to meet the needs of re- 
turning veterans was stressed. It was also 
recommended that teachers be specially 
trained to handle the problems in the crowded 
industrial areas, produced by abnormal wat 
conditions. 
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Occupations . . .Techniques . . . Personalities . . . Conferences 





Librarians Lend a Hand 


HE CONCERTED COMMUNITY effort to pre- 
pet to help the returning veteran and 
the displaced war worker is exemplified in a 
forthright little manual, Today's Handbook for 
Librarians. The author, amember of NVGA 
and Director of Occupational Guidance Ser- 
vice of the St. Paul Public Library, gives 
basic information for the busy library as- 
sistant so that she may better serve those 
who turn to the library for aid. 

The booklet covers briefly interviewing 
and testing practice, as well as the services 
offered by local agencies and government 
bureaus. It includes a summary of the 
G.I. Bill and a useful bibliography. 

The author makes no extravagant claims 
for the service that librarians can be prepared 
to give; she admits that it is necessarily 
limited. For example, concerning testing she 
says: 


Tests of the professional variety, those 
used in the actual testing of an individual 
to determine his native abilities, interests, 
or problems, are to be used by professionals 
only. . Every library should have a 
list of testing agencies, not only to serve 
immediate need but as a standard helpful 
device for the future. Be sure you know 
the following about each agency: 


What kind of agency is it? Public, private, 
etc. 

Are the workers professionally trained? 
Are they experienced? 

Does it give aptitude, interest, personality, 
and mental tests? 





_'Mary A. Sweeney, Today's Handbook for Librarians 
= fo American Library Association, 1944). Pp. 
. $.75. 


If mental tests are given, are both group 
tests and individual tests administered? 
Does the agency have a psychological 

clinic? 

Is there a fee? Who are eligible for service? 

Does the agency offer counsel and job 
placement? 

Has it any training facilities? 

Is the testing department part of a larger 
agency? If so, know all the agency's 
facilities for use in other referrals. 

Beware of frauds! Consult your state 
department of education or a member of 
the American Psychological Association 
if in doubt. 


Although primarily designed for librarians, 
this book would be helpful to others con- 
cerned with the problems arising from the 
military and industrial demobilization. 





New Journals 


The Journal of Clinical Psychology, a new 
quarterly, will appear January 1, 1945. 
Frederick C. Thorne, M.D., Ph.D., will be 
the editor, and the publisher is the Medical 
College, University of Vermont. The Journal, 
designed for psychologists and psychiatrists, 
will be limited to reports of original research 
and authoritative theoretical articles in the 
field of clinical psychology. Subscription 
rate $4.00; $3.00 to members of American 
Psychiatric Association. 





AVA Journal and News Bulletin, now a 
quarterly, will become a monthly under the 
name American Vocational Journal, beginning 
January 1, 1945. The announcement was 
issued by President John A. McCarthy and 
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Executive Secretary, L. H. Dennis, of the 
American Vocational Association. Expan- 
sion has been made possible, they said, be- 
cause of an agreement to use the publishing 
services of Scholastic Magazine. Executive 
Secretary Dennis will be Editor-in-chief of 
the new monthly. William Dow Boutwell, 
formerly Director, Information and Radio 
Services, U. S. Office of Education, will be 
Managing Editor. Editorial offices will 
continue to be at the AVA headquarters, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 

Guidance Newsletter is a new service offered 
by Science Research Associates. The little 
folder issued monthly gives lesson and dis- 
cussion aids for those using SRA’s Occupa- 
tional Information System, as well as brief 
notes on developments in the field. 


A.V.A. Meeting 

At the convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Philadelphia the meet- 
ings on vocational guidance were held 
December 6-8, 1944. Among the topics con- 
sidered were “‘Public Schools in the Recon- 
version Period,’’ ““Training to Meet the 
Placement Needs of the Community,"’ *“‘Adap- 
tations in the Philadelphia School System,”’ 
“Needs for Adult Counseling Services,’’ and 
“Selecting Students for Vocational Schools 
and Classes."’ Six state supervisors partici- 
pated in panel discussions. Other speakers 
included Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; John McCarthy, Asst. 
Commissioner of Education for the State of 
New Jersey, and AVA President; and Fred 
W. Fowler, Specialist, Individual Inventory 
and Counseling Techniques, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

(Program copy reached us too late for in- 
clusion in December Occupations and as this 
issue will be in press at the time of the meet- 
ing of the convention we are unable to give a 
more detailed report.—Ed.) 


N. Y. County Supervisors Meet 
A conference of county supervisors of 
guidance and itinerant counselors in coopera- 
tive programs was held by the Guidance 
Bureau of the New York State Education 





OCCUPATIONS 


Department at Syracuse, New York, Decem. 
ber 1 and 2. Among the topics considered x 
the conference was the guidance unit in the 
ninth- and twelfth-year social studies jp 
which substitution of some worth-while jp. 
struction relating to guidance was recon. 
mended, instead of the technique of making 
a career book. The consensus was that the 
counselor is the best person to do group 
teaching related to guidance. Members of 
the conference recommended that the gui- 
dance service should be extended to a guidance 
committee and special advisers and group in. 
struction, related to guidance in the different 
subject classes. 

Much discussion was given to the subject 
of the counseling of out-of-school persons, 
including veterans, and others. Counselors 
recommended the organization of a program 
to function with other community groups 
dealing with the educational and vocational 
counseling of veterans and recommended that 
where no other referral facilities were avail- 
able, the service should be given by the 
school. The coverage of the service should 
be made to include dislocated war workers 
and other adults in the community. Counsel- 
ors were warned not to try to interpret the 
provisions and the administration of the Gl 
Bill but were advised to refer such problems 
to the district offices of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The Armed Forces Separation 
Centers were discussed and their procedure 
described. Ways and means were suggested 
by which the school can supplement the 
initial attempt of the Separation Center to 
readjust the veteran to civilian life. 

Questions relative to the County Voca- 
tional Education and Extension Board were 
widely discussed by the members of the con- 
ference, including the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of offering guidance services on a 
county-wide basis. Several of the persons 
attending the conference represented areas 
sponsoring cooperative programs, without 
the use of the County Vocational Board. It 
was found that other counties could well 
expand their services. 

Considerable discussion was had on the use 
of class- and homeroom teachers in guidance. 

Much interest was evoked regarding a new 
Federal Vocational Education bill and the 
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possibility of using for guidance purposes 
an allotment which may become available. 
Each member of the conference reported on 
his own program and presented his plans for 
its further development. A central office and 
the advantages and services possible under it 
received consideration. It was suggested that 
these services might include an out-of-school 
youth and adult testing and counseling cen- 
ter, and an occupational and educational- 


information dissemination center on which 
participating schools might draw. 

The work of the federal, state, and local 
groups that are organized to aid returning 
veterans was considered. The discussion 
centered around the necessity of maintaining 
counseling service on a twelve-month basis 
and during evenings and Saturdays.—R. D. 
FLEMING, Guidance Bureau, N. Y. State De- 
partment of Education. 


City Supervisors of Vocational Guidance in New 
York State Meet 


HE ANNUAL N. Y. State Conference of 

City Supervisors of Vocational Guidance 
in N. Y. State was held at the Central Needle 
Trades School, New York City, November 
13-17, with 20 directors from various cities in 
the state in attendance. After a consideration 
of Senate Bill 1946, which includes in its pro- 
visions aid for vocational guidance, the meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of the returning veteran and of the 
agencies working in his behalf. 

Counseling service for the returning veteran 
was discussed by representatives of the United 
States Army, United States Navy, Veterans 
Administration, United States Employment 
Service, and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Lieutenant Hugh M. Bell of the Army 
Separation Counseling Service traced the de- 
velopment of Form 100, one of the service 
records of the discharged veteran. He com- 
mented on the procedures used in converting 
war jobs to peacetime occupations. In con- 
sidering conversion tables, Lieutenant Bell 
spoke of the multiplicity of Army jobs, an 
extreme case being 23 jobs held by one soldier; 
and the extreme difficulty of finding civilian 
jobs for men who have held such Army jobs 
as sharpshooter, bugler, or bombardiev. The 
basis of conversion, Lieutenant Bell said, was: 


(1) How long the soldier had held the job 
in the Army, 

(2) The degree of skill he had developed, 

(3) The degree of interest he had shown in 
the work, 


is kept more than 48 hours. 
men are coming through: 


(4) The usefulness of his skill in civilian 
reconstruction. 


Lieutenant Bell described briefly the Army 
tests in use at separation centers, elaborated 
on the contents of the famous Counselors Kit, 
known as “The Five-Foot Shelf*’ of the 
Army, and discussed the training of the Army 
vocational counselor, and the broad scope of 
th’s plan. The Army now provides counsel- 
ing service in 17 Separation Centers and in 
many general hospitals; the number is 
changing constantly. 

The activities of the Navy Redistribution 
Centers were described by Commander Ralph 
Sentman, USN Retired. Commander Sent- 
man told the group that each naval district 
has a trained civil readjustment officer who is 
cognizant of the rights of veterans. The 
veteran, he said, was given an appropriate 


exit interview at which he received his dis- 
charge, a report of separation, a description in 
lay language of the highest rating he has held 


in the Navy, and a booklet on his rights and 


benefits and those of his dependents, includ- 
ing such matters as education, disability bene- 
fits, securing a government job under Civil 
Service, etc. 


At the Navy Redistribution Center no man 
Five types of 


(1) Those who wish their old jobs back, 
(2) Those who want new jobs and have defi- 
nite ideas regarding them, 
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(3) Those who want jobs but who are 
without previous job experience, 

(4) Those who want education (sent to the 
Veterans Administration) and finally, 

(5) The group that does not know what 
course to follow occupationally. 


Commander Sentman described briefly the 
work being done by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel at the Lido Beach Redistribution Cen- 
ter on Long Island. 

The Commander declared that *‘the Navy 
has gone heavily into group instruction.” 
More than 200,000 men are now attending 
formal classes, he said, and many others are 
taking correspondence courses offered by the 
Armed Forces Institute. In far-off places like 
the Aleutians, Commander Sentman said, 
education has ‘‘expanded rapidly.’’ At one 
post persons of both sexes, representing four 
races are studying 18 different languages, in- 
cluding Japanese. With much spare time on 
their hands, many sailors, said the Com- 
mander, have turned to cultural as well as 
vocational subjects. 

Evelyn Murray of the United States Em- 
ployment Service discussed a plan of coopera- 
tion with the schools, noting that USES 
representatives visited many schools once a 
year, addressed graduating classes, and inter- 
viewed school and factory personnel. Job 
placement is made for part-time, cooperative, 
and full-time occupations. School charts 
analyzing jobs that young people in a com- 
munity are securing are used to show job 
trends. The Service, said Miss Murray, looks 
on counseling and job placement as a mutual 
responsibility of the community and the 
United States Employment Service. 

Harry Jager of the United States Office of 
Education directed attention toward the co- 
operative program between the United States 
Employment Service and the New York Pub- 
lic Schools. Mr. Jager spoke briefly about 

hazardous occupations, their legal restric- 
tions, and legal working ages. He considered 
the school problem to date to center around 
the 18- to 20-year old youth. 

Before the close of the conference the mem- 
bers saw two Army films: “‘Introduction to 
the Army’’ (two sections) and **‘Methods of 
Training Army Personnel.”’ 
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Two counselors visited Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, where veterans were being discharged 
from the Service. A random sampling of 
more than 1,000 dischargees showed that 4% 
per cent wanted to return to their former 
jobs; 35 per cent had no jobs to which to re. 
turn; 12 per cent had been referred to the 
United States Employment Service, and 7 per 
cent to the Veterans Administration. Officers 
and men were processed separately. 

Of the veterans being discharged, 3 per cent 
wanted interviewing only, and 97 per cent 
counseling; 25 per cent of the dischargees 
wanted vocational counseling and 11 per cent 
educational counseling; 31 per cent counsel- 
ing or advice on insurance policies; 11 per 
cent wished financial problems discussed, and 
21 per cent, the consideration of personal 
problems. 

Field work included visits to the Veterans 
Information Service, organized and operated 
under private auspices for the purpose of re- 
ferral; and to the veterans counseling and 
placement office, conducted by the New York 
City Branch of the YMCA, Park Avenue and 
East Fortieth Street, under the direction of 
Joseph V. Hanna.—R. D. Fiemine, Guidance 
Bureau, N.Y. State Dept. of Education. 





Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


Two awards of $400 each are offered by 
Pi Lambda Theta for research on Professional 
Problems'of Women. An unpublished study 
on any aspect of the subject should be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by July 1, 1945. No 
study granted an award shall become the 
property of Pi Lambda Theta nor shall sub- 
sequent publication be restricted, except 
that the society reserves the right to insert 
an introductory statement in the printed 
form of a prize-winning study. Any indi- 
vidual, whether or not engaged in educational 
work, may submit an entry. For further 
information, write May Seagoe, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Chairman on 
Studies and Awards. Margaret E. Bennett, 
Pasadena City Schools, former President, 
NVGA, is also on the committee. Pi 
Lambda Theta is a National Education As- 
sociation for Women. The awards are made 
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from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund. Last year a number of studies were 
submitted and one Award was made for a 
study of ““Women of the Pacific Northwest." 


Scholarships 


A grant of $35,000 for scholarships for 
students interested in training for medical 
social work has been given by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. Beginning with the winter term 
of 1945, 20 scholarships of $1,500 each are 
available to students enrolled in accredited 
schools of social work offering an approved 
curriculum in medical social work. Scholar- 
ships will be assigned on the basis of merit 
by a special committee of the Association. 
If all scholarships have not been assigned 
by January 1, applications will be considered 
for the spring term. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute offers New 
York State students 5 full tuition scholar- 
ships. Awards are made for a year and are 
renewed if scholarship standing is satisfac- 
tory. Tuition is $450 a year. The Institute 
is cooperating with the Navy in the V-12 
program and operates on an accelerated sched- 
ule. It offers 3 terms, of 16 weeks each, in a 
calendar year, permitting the completion of 
an undergraduate course in 2 years and 8 
months. Candidates who can complete the 
two 16-week terms of the first year before 
reaching 18 years of age are given preference. 
Ifa scholarship student is selected for training 
under V-12 and remains at the Institute, the 
scholarship becomes honorary. Students will 
be admitted to the freshman year about 
March 1 and July 1, 1945. Students must be 
nominated by school principals or head- 
masters. For information, write Committee 
on Scholarships, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


Colleges and universities have awarded 
almost $82,500 in scholarships to Science 
Talent Search winners of 1943. These scholar- 
ships went not only to top winners but also 
to 260 students receiving honorable mention. 
They supplemented the $11,000 Westinghouse 


Science scholarships%which are awarded 
annually. 

The Fourth Annual Science Search is now 
under way. Candidates are selected on the 
basis of school records and recommendations, 
a scientific aptitude test, and an essay, ‘‘My 
Scientific Project.’" Finalists will be invited 
to the Science Talent Institute in Washington, 
D. C., in March, with all expenses paid. 
During the Institute candidates take further 
tests and are interviewed by the panel of 
judges. At a banquet the final awards are 
made: two 4-year $2,400 Grand Scholarships, 
one to a boy, one to a girl; eight 4-year 
scholarships of $400 each, and at the dis- 
cretion of the judges up to $3,000 in addi- 
tional scholarships. Judges for this year 
include: Harlow Shapley, Director of the 
Harvard University Observatory; Steuart 
Henderson Britt (Occupations, December, 
1943); and Harold A. Edgerton, Director, 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio 
State University. 

A film, ‘‘Scientists for Tomorrow,’ which 
tells the story of the Search is available free 
to schools and civic groups. Motion Picture 
and Speakers Bureau of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has announced several fellow- 
ships and scholarships for the 1945-1946 
academic year. 

Three fellowships of $1,000 each are offered 
for advanced study leading to the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. The following attainments 
are required of applicants for fellowships: 

(a) A four-year Bachelor's degree equiva- 
lent to that conferred by leading col- 
leges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an 
accredited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 

Special consideration will be given to publi- 
cations and manuscripts showing ability to 
conduct original studies. 

Two full-tuition ($300) and two half- 
tuition ($150) scholarships are offered for 
professional study leading to the Bachelor of 

(Please turn to p. 245) 
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New York City’s Plan for Guidance in Junior 
High School 


HE VocaTIoNAL Guidance Section of the 

New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education met October 20 to discuss 
the Plan for Guidance in the Junior High 
School. After considering the place of the 
Plan in an over-all program of guidance for 
the entire City schools, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 


Wuergas the Plan for Junior High School 
Guidance which was reported in the New 
York Sun on August 9, 1944, embodies 
excellent educational principles, purposes, 
methods, and policies, including 
An organized system of individual counsel- 

ing; 

Availability of counsel to a// students of 
the school, not only those badly in need 
of adjustment; 

Coordination between the 
schools and the senior and 
high schools; 

Systematic accumulation and: use of edu- 
cational and vocational information to 
pupils, parents, teachers, and the com- 
munity ; 

Systematic accumulation and use of in- 
formation concerning community re- 
sources; 

Consistent obtaining, recording, and use of 
information regarding the capacities, 
interests, meeds, and achievements of 
each pupil; 

Supervision and training of al! members 
of the faculty in carrying out their gui- 
dance responsibilities; 

Integration of guidance processes within 
the school; between school and com- 
munity; 

Evaluation of the results of guidance; and 


junior high 
vocational 


Wuereas there appears nowhere in the 
Plan an indication of adequate means 
whereby to carry these excellent purposes 
into action inasmuch as the ‘“‘seventeen 
counselors, thirty-three part-time teacher 
counselors, and a staff of school physicians, 
nurses, attendance officers, five psychol- 
ogists, three psychiatrists, and eleven 
social workers’ represent an absurdly 
negligible personnel for the 83 Junior High 


Schools with their pupil enrollment of over 
100,000 pupils; and 

Wuereas the Plan without adequate 
personnel will merit characterization as a 
“Paper Plan’’ which merely gives lip 
service to a crying need of the pupils of 
New York City’s Junior High Schools; and 

Wuereas there can be no doubt of the 
importance to New York City and our 
country of making available to Junior 
High School boys and girls the guidance 
indicated in the Plan: 

Be it resolved, that we who have attended 
the conference arranged by the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education 
on the evening of October 20, 1944, urge 
the Board of Education to implement the 
guidance program proposed by the Gui- 
dance Plan for Junior High Schools which 
was publicized in the New York Sua on 
August 9, 1944; and that it is our con- 
sidered judgment that adequate imple- 
menting necessitates the assignment of a 
trained full-time counselor to each Junior 
High School and the allotment of a mini- 
mum of three class periods a week for 
individual counseling to teacher counselors 
for each 250 pupils in each Junior High 
School. 


By-Lines 
Notes on Our Contributors 


Prior to going to RCA in 1943, Neat 
DrouGHt was engaged in personnel work at 
the University of Wisconsin, Hamilton Col- 
lege, and on a Rockefeller Foundation 
Study. Both his undergraduate and graduate 
work were done at the University of Wis- 
consin. At RCA he has been in charge of the 
Personnel Utilization and Research Section 
of the Personnel Administration which 1s 
concerned with improving the utilization of 
personnel and outlining personnel policies 
for all RCA plants and offices. A recent 
project is developing a policy and operating 
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procedure for the re-employment of veterans. 
Mr. Drought has published articles on this 
subject in various professional journals. 


Formerly a teacher, director of guidance, 
and Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Lieutenant Donanve has been in his 
present post since 1943. 


Long a member of NVGA, Boyp Swim 
organized the Western Michigar Branch. 
After 15 years of service as teacher and 
counselor in Grand Rapids, he became a 
Supervisor of Guidance, New York State 
Education Department. Since September, 
1943, he has been Director of Guidance for 
the Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 


Varied experience in industry was the back- 
ground for C. N. Wooprurr’s work in re- 
habilitation in the Detroit area. His under- 
graduate work was done at Western Reserve 
and he holds a Master of Arts degree from 
Detroit Institute of Technology. He is affili- 
ated with numerous professional societies 
concerned with the handicapped and is a 
frequent contributor to journals in the field. 


Gorpon Kxopr has had high school and 
university teaching experience. He has a 
bachelor's and master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has par- 
tially completed his doctorate. The bibli- 
ography in this issue was part of a research 
project on veteran rehabilitation done under 
the direction of A. H. Edgerton. 


Counseling veterans, war workers, and 
other adults, as well as the school students, 
is included in the duties of Harry SHrerson. 
He has had wide experience as teacher, 
counselor, and administrator. 


Before coming to the faculty of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, in 
1935, Frank S. Enpicotr had experience in 
teaching and counseling at the secondary 
level. He has long been a member of NVGA 
and is past president of the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association. He 
has published a discussion manual for high 
school students, One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
ad frequently appears in professional 
journals. 
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News Notes 


The International Shoe Company, accord- 
ing to Career News, will help veterans establish 
retail shoe stores. Those with some business 
experience who wish to locate in their home 
towns will be given advice in choosing store 
sites and part of the money to get started. 
Apply to E. J. Hopkins, General Manager, 
Peters Shoe Co., 1505 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Community planning for Service Centers 
for Veterans is described in the Adult Educa- 
tion Journal, October, p. 137. The initiative 
in starting the project varies with the com- 
munity—the YMCA in Paterson, N. J.; 
the Mayor's Coordinating Committee for 
Post-War Planning, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
the Board of Education, Lyndhurst, N. J.; 
the USES, White Plains; the Director of the 
Welfare Department, Bloomfield, N. J.; the 
American Legion and the Superintendent of 
Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. All call for 
cooperation with local, state, and federal 
agencies. Arrangements for providing coun- 
selors and for financing vary with the com- 
munity. 


The Marine Corps has established 12 re- 
habilitation districts which will correspond 
to the Army’s Separation Centers, where 
veterans of the Corps will receive advice and 
aid in their adjustment to civilian life. The 
service will supplement and coordinate the 
work of existing government and local 
agencies. 


‘Vocational guidance is a natural for 
educational radio,’’ testified W. D. Boutwell 
of the American Vocational Association at 
the recent hearing before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. “In Cleveland,” 
he continued, *‘a script writer and a counselor 
interview workers in various trades. On the 
basis of the interview they develop excellent 
radio programs which are broadcast through- 
out the school system.’’ Leading educators 
appeared before FCC to ask for allocation of 
additional broadcast channels for educa- 
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tional broadcasting by local school systems, 
colleges, universities, and State Departments 
of Education. 


‘School people should keep themselves 
informed so that their educational programs 
will dovetail with the Army educational 
programs in all ways possible,’’ writes H. 
L. Forkner in ‘‘Educational Implications of 
GI Bill,’ in the November Teachers College 
Record. Dr. Forkner suggests also that ex- 
perienced teachers in the Services should be 
contacted and their early release sought in 
order that they might serve as instructors and 
counselors in the educational program for 
veterans. 


Rehabilitating Military Prisoners’ 


The War Department has established a Cor- 
rection Division in the Office of The Adjutant 
General to coordinate and standardize the 
rehabilitation and control of all military 
prisoners. The new agency has staff juris- 
diction over the Army’s disciplinary barracks, 
rehabilitation centers, post stockades, and 
guardhouses, as well as installations for the 
detention and rehabilitation of general and 
garrison prisoners in overseas theaters of 
operation. 

Colonel Marion Rushton, Administrative 
Officer in the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War, was named Director of the Division. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son sponsored the proposal to activate a 
strong, centralized system and was assisted 
in developing and establishing the new or- 
ganization by Austin H. MacCormick, con- 
sultant to the Under Secretary of War and 
Executive Director of The Osborne Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

“The mission of each detention and re- 
habilitation establishment,”’ said the Under 
Secretary in commenting on the newly created 
Correction Division, ‘‘is to restore to honor- 
able status in the Army those prisoners who 
demonstrate their fitness for further service, 
and to provide those to be discharged be- 





1 Military prisoners are not to be confused with prison- 
ers of war who are under the jurisdiction of the Provost 
Marshal General. Military prisoners are those who have 
been convicted of offenses under the Articles of War. 
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cause of their unfitness a program of traip. 
ing which will help them to meet more su. 
cessfully the duties and obligations of good 
citizens. 

‘“All prisoners believed at the time of sen. 
tence to be reclaimable,’’ the Under Secretary 
continued, ‘‘are sent to rehabilitation centers, 
Prisoners suffering from mental or neuro. 
logical disorders, as well as intractable of. 
fenders and those convicted of the mor 
serious offenses, are committed to the dis. 
ciplinary barracks or one of the federal pris. 
ons. At each place of confinement the in. 
dividual capacities, skills, potentialities, and 
needs of the prisoner are studied. Those 
considered to be restorable receive intensive 
military training designed to meet the de- 
mands of military service. Upon restora- 
tion, each soldier is classified and assigned 
to duty according to his previous experi- 
ence and military skills.” 

At present the War Department operates 
ten institutions for general prisoners in the 
United States, including two maximun- 
security and two medium-security disciplin- 
ary barracks, and six rehabilitation centers. 
Two additional medium-security disciplinary 
barracks are being activated. 

A Board of Consultants composed of 
civilian authorities in the correctional field is 
being established to assist the Correction 
Division in setting and maintaining high 
standards. Military personnel with success- 
ful civilian experience in correctional work 
are being assigned in increasing numbers in 
the institutions and at headquarters. 


Pre-Induction Film for Schools 


‘Introduction to the Army”’ is a 40-minute 
Army Training Film which shows what 
happens to Johnny Jones, a typical American 
18-year-old, from the time he receives his 
‘“Greetings’’ from the President until he com- 
pletes his basic training. 

The picture shows Johnny being examined, 
sworn in, and classified, taking physical and 
mental examinations, being fingerprinted, 
taking shots, getting his G.I. uniform, being 
interviewed. 

It shows him doing the Army's “‘chores,” 
making beds, policing company streets, 
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joing K.P.; learning to be a soldier, drilling, 
digging a foxhole, reading a military map, 
xdministering first aid, firing a rifle, per- 
forming under sisnulesed battle conditions; 
getting his recreation through the USO, 
Post Exchange, dances, sports and shows; 
being cared for by the Army through the 
Red Cross, the Chaplain, Personal Affairs 
Officer, and Company Commander; medical 
and dental service; Army insurance, and fam- 
ily pay allotments. 

The picture does not attempt to glamorize 
Army life, nor to make it ridiculous. It 
simply attempts to show the potential in- 
ductee what is likely to happen to him after 
he enters the Army; to answer questions 
which have been vexing him about Army 
procedures; to show him why things have 
to be done the “‘Army Way’’; to dispel any 
ideas he may have that Army life is a “‘lark"’ 
but to reassure him that it is not so tough 
that he can't take it. 

The film is now available to schools for 
showing to students faced with induction 
into the Army. For information concerning 
the film (TF-21-2067), ‘Introduction to the 


Army," address the Pre-Induction Training 
Officer in the mearest Service Command 
headquarters. 


SRA Placement Service 


Science Research Associates invites voca- 
tional counselors and personnel officers to 
we their new informal, placement service. 
The national shortage of trained workers 
inthe field has induced SRA to offer this ser- 
vice, for which no fee will be charged. 
The purpose is simply to bring the worker 
and the short-handed organization in touch 
with one another. Address: 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 


Philadelphia’s Acceptance Center 
Sponsored by the Philadelphia Advisory 


Council for Vocational Education for Na- 
tional Defense, the Trainee Acceptance Center 
was opened February 19, 1942. Its functions 


were to be: to examine applicants for pre- 
employment classes in Vocational Education 
for National Defense, to assist industry in up- 
gading personnel, to coordinate this service 
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with local agencies and training programs, 
and to do research in vocational guidance. 

Procedures have been altered from time to 
time to meet changing conditions, but the 
basic aim—to give individualized vocational 
guidance—remains the same. 

In the 28 months of its operation the Center 
has handled 22,782 clients. An analysis cov- 
ering the period from September 15, 1943- 
June 26, 1944, follows: total cases 3,323, 48 
per cent male, 52 per cent female. Of the male, 
17 per cent were colored, 31 per cent white. 
Of the female, colored 18 per cent, white 34 
per cent. Referrals by agency were Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, 39 per cent; Phila- 
delphia private schools and colleges, 3 per 
cent; schools outside Philadelphia, 15 per 
cent; social agencies, 19 per cent; Phila- 
delphia industries, 10 per cent; federal agen- 
cies, 8 per cent; and others, 5 per cent. 

The Center's staff of 11 includes a medical 
examiner; a Director, John R. Roberts; and 
an Assistant Director, Mary K. Bauman. 


Girl Scouts Explore Jobs 


To make Girl Scouts more alert to the need 
for planning their vocational future intelli- 
gently, the National Organization has issued 
a mimeographed handbook, “‘More Voca- 
tional Exploration Needed,”’ as a guide to 
senior Scouts. Beginning with NVGA's 
official definition of vocational guidance, the 
handbook outlines briefly means of pursuing 
vocational exploration. For a thorough 
study of an occupation the Scouts are advised 
to follow NVGA's Basic Outline, which is re- 
produced. A useful bibliography completes 
this very practical little publication. 


More Notes on R.C.A.F. 


There are several interesting features in the 
RCAF Counseling Program in addition to 
those reported in the October Occupations, 
page 19. Upon discharge from the Air Force, 
the veteran receives a booklet of introduction 
to prospective employers, indicating the 
career for which he has been counseled and 
reviewing his Air Force training and ex- 
perience. 

Counselors rely on studies of post-war em- 
ployment so that they may direct veterans 
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into the less crowded fields. Job analyses 
have been made of all occupations engaged in 
by approximately 80 per cent of employed 
persons in Canada. 

Large industries have made their own sur- 
veys indicating possible post-war require- 
ments. Some employers have supplied the 
Air Force with lists of their former emplovees, 
details of their work, and their addresses. 
The Air Force, in turn, will furnish employers 
information on the men’s Service records and 
abilities. Employers then submit lists of 
supplementary courses which the men may 
take while still in service to fit them for better 
jobs when they are discharged. 


Report from New Zealand 


Interest in vocational guidance continues to 
grow. A meeting was held recently at 
Wellington to consider establishing there a 
branch of the New Zealand Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. E.N.Hogben, Principal of 
Wellington Boys’ College, was chairman and 
75 persons attended, representing 42 different 
organizations. A provisional committee was 
appointed to prepareaconstitution. Welling- 
ton will be the sixth branch to be formed and 
it is the hope that other local branches will be 
established to help prepare for the inevitable 
vocational adjustments of the post-war 


period. 


N.P.C. Reports On Post-war Education 


Various industries would be willing to pay 
expenses of five labor leaders and five sub- 
foremen to be educated together during six 
months of the work year at a college, if a 
program to meet the demands of sound labor- 
management relations could be developed. 
This proposal was made by a representative 
from industry, supported by a labor represen- 
tative, at a meeting of the Philadelphia group 
of the National Policy Committee. 

The report of the meetings was published as 
National Policy Reports, No. 22, entitled 
‘Postwar Problems in Education.”’ 

The objectives of the NPC are to further the 
formation of groups of representative citizens 
whose common purpose is to work toward 
the development of governmental policies by 
democratic means on the basis of general in- 
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terest; to supply such groups with concig 
information, to stimulate discussion, and tp 
facilitate the exchange of opinion betwee 
different parts of the country. 

Communities study problems as they affect 
their own areas; for example the Arkansas 
report is *‘Postwar Employmentin Arkansas,’ 
Reports are twenty-five cents, single copies 
National Policy Committee, 1202 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Opportunities in College Personnel Work 

A survey of 112 colleges and universities in 
40 states made by Laurence W. Lange, Dean 
of Men, Ohio University, in March, 1944, te. 
vealed a nation-wide interest in the extension 
of personnel programs.' On many campuses 
existing services are being coordinated under 
a Division of Student Personnel or Division of 
Student Welfare. All phases of student per- 
sonnel work are being re-examined with an 
eye to integration and expansion. Readmit- 
ting, reorienting, counseling, testing, and 
guiding the veteran is the number one immedi- 
ate problem. Veterans are already returning 
to the college campus with Purple Hearts, Oak 
Leaf Clusters, but also with problems of ad- 
justment. The number of returned veterans 
will continue to increase until a veritable de- 
luge is expected with demobilization. Col- 
leges also recognize that the high school 
seniors coming to college in the more normal 
way will have new problems of fitting in with 
the older men returned from the maturing ex- 
periences of the armed services. 

The demand will be for trained personal 
counselors, experts in the administration and 
interpretation of psychological tests, psychia- 
trists, vocational counselors, placement off- 
cers, rehabilitation experts, progressive teach- 
ers, and dormitory managers. Also in de- 
mand will be the experienced and trained 
administrator who can assume the role of 
coordinator of these extended personnel ser- 
vices. This man will rank as a major admin- 
istrative officer reporting directly to the Prest- 
dent. He has been given the title of Dean of 
Students on several campuses. 

College personnel work is coming of age. 

' “Survey of the Duties of Deans of Men in Wartime 


1944,"" Proceedings, National Association of Deans and Ad 
visers of Men, 1944 
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College Notes 

At the University of Cincinnati a special 
committee is arranging the program for re- 
turning veterans. Courses may run from three 
months to two years and it is expected that 
the cooperative courses in the college of engi- 
neering and commerce will be very popular 
with returning Servicemen. 

A veteran may enroll any Monday morning 
at New York University for courses in which 
he will receive individual instruction and 
attention. 

Counselors will help veterans plan their 
educational programs at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. The accelerated program and the sum- 
mer sessions will be continued, to help them 
make up for lost time. A new series of even- 
ing classes will be started. Mature students 
lacking the usual prerequisites will receive in- 
dividual attention. 

Student-veterans at Boston University are 
most interested in the fields of business ad 
ministration, personnel management, adver- 
tising, and accounting; and pre-medical and 
pre-law courses. A reception center for the 
former Servicemen has been set up at the 
University. 

The American Legion of Indiana is cooper- 
ating with the University of Indiana's office 
of veteran’s affairs, in informing veterans of 
opportunities available to them through 
legislation. 

Colgate University Library is the seat of a 
Post-war Information Center for the use of 
community groups, faculty, and students 
studying post-war problems. 
nearly 400 books and pamphlets which are 
being loaned within a radius of 60 miles of 
Hamiltor. 


The nucleus is 


University of Pennsylvania alumni in the 
Armed Forces will be aided in finding jobs 
through the Personnel Index. Director of 
Placement, Clarence E. Crewell, is in charge, 
assisted by a faculty advisory committee. 
Cooperating in this service are the War De- 
partment, the National Roster of Scientific 
Personnel, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


A special guidance service for veterans is 
lunctioning at Tulane University. The De- 
partments of Medicine, Psychology, and 
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Physical Education will cooperate in a pro- 
gtam for men with service-connected dis- 
abilities. 


Princeton University is offering a special 
degree, Associate in Arts, for war veterans 
who cannot spend the time necessary to 
qualify for the bachelor’s degree. Four 
semesters of work (three in residence) are the 
minimum requirements. The course, open 
only to veterans, may be completed in sixteen 
months. The program is sufficiently flexible 
to permit giving individual attention to the 
veterans. 

Physiotherapists 

The American Physiotherapy Association 
announces that women fulfilling enlistment 
requirements in the WACS, who have the 
following additional qualifications—2 years 
in an approved college with major emphasis 
in the biological sciences, or 4 years in 
physical education—and who are not more 
than 38 years old, may receive training in 
physical therapy in an approved Army school 
and several of the approved civilian schools. 

After 6 weeks of basic military training, 
a six-month course in theory and practice is 
required in one of the above-mentioned 
schools and, upon completion of this course, 
trainees are assigned to certain Army hos- 
pitals for 3 months of practical experience. 

After meeting the above requirements the 
individual may request release from the 
WACS and apply for an appointment in the 
Army of the United States, with the grade 
of Second Lieutenant. The applicant may 
specify the branch of the service desired- 
Army Air Force, Army Ground Forces, and 
Army Service Forces all have Physical Ther- 
apy Aides on their staffs. 


Joint Production Machinery in Britain 


A comprehensive report on British em- 
ployer-worker participation and their col- 
laboration with the government at national! 
regional, and factory levels is given in ‘‘Brit- 
ish Joint Production Machinery.’ (inter- 
national Labour Office, Washington, D. C., 
$1.25.) This total mobilization of resources 
for wartime has involved the acceptance of 
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government intervention and administrative 
machinery. The history of the movement is 
traced, and accounts of actual operation are 
given. The Appendix includes samples of 
committee agreements and minutes of meet- 
ings. The British experience has meaning for 
other nations which are concerned with 
evolving a pattern of labor relations. 


Brief Mention 


The Navy will choose for training only 
about one-half of the 18,000 pre-aviation 
students enrolled in the V-12 training program 
because of a general cut-back in naval avia- 
tion training. Selection will be made on a 
competitive basis with consideration given 
to their college records and their “‘potential- 
ities as naval aviators.’ Those students not 
chosen for flight training will remain in the 
college program for additional training which 
will lead to commissions in other branches of 
naval service. 

*” * + 


The Air Service Command is recruiting 
more than 2,000 civilian women and girls to 
be sent to the Hawaiian Air Depot of the 
Seventh Air Force to work as technicians, 
mechanics, clerks. The women must be at 
least 18 years of age and must agree to remain 
for the duration and six months. Some of the 
women are en route; others will be sent as 
soon as the housing program can be com- 
pleted. Recruiting is done through regional 
Civil Service offices and at Army air bases. 

* * * 


In spite of the serious shortage of physicians 
and medical students a recent survey of 15 
leading medical colleges shows only a slight 
increase in the enrollment of women students 
at nine schools. There seemed generally no 
trend toward encouraging women to study 
medicine. The exceptions were Tufts Medi- 
cal School, in Boston, and Boston University 
Medical School. 

Prominent representatives of industry, en- 
gineering, railroading, merchandising are giv- 
ing a series of talks on post-war jobs to bed 
patients at Halloran General Hospital, Staten 
Island, N. Y., sponsored by the Greater New 


York Jewish Welfare Board Army and Navy 
Committee. The men have shown great in- 
terest in the talks and have participated in 
lively discussion periods, following the for. 
mal lectures. Speakers have included such 
men as L. W. Horning, Vice-President, New 
York Central R. R.; Charles F. Kettering, 
Vice-President, General Motors; Delos 
Walker, R. H. Macy & Co.; and Paul Hollis. 
ter, Columbia Broadcasting Co. 


* * * 


Thousands of government negotiators will 
be needed (4,000 for the airplane industry 
alone) to handle terminations of contracts 
with industry. A staff of instructors is being 
trained in an intensive two weeks’ course at 
Washington and Philadelphia. They will 
then be sent throughout the country to start 
courses for military officials and representa- 
tives of corporations. 


* * * 


Undergraduate majors in social work in 
Indiana serve in vacations as student assis- 
tants in county welfare departments. They 
carry a controlled case load and a share of the 
office work, relieving the shortage of workers 
and also gaining valuable experience. The 
State Civil Service has a recruitment program 
in which a representative of the Personnel 
Division regularly visits colleges to counsel 
students and confer with faculty advisers. 
They provide manuals giving information 
about opportunities for jobs and promotion 
in the Service. 

* * * 


The Civilian Pilot Training Act has been 
extended for two years—to June 30, 1946. As 
in the original Act, in 1939, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority administers the program. 
Contracts may be made with both public and 
private educational institutions. Since the 
Act as passed made no provision for funds it 
is likely that there will be no important de- 
velopments until after the war. 

* * * 

‘‘There are 18 different governmental agen- 
cies dealing with the physical handicapped. 
Before Pearl Harbor 800,000 persons became 
physically handicapped annually."’ These 
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figures were introduced into the debate on the 
floor of the House concerning the Kelley reso- 
lution which authorized a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Labor to investigate 
the aid given by public and private agencies, 
the distribution of the handicapped in the 
United States, employment opportunities, and 
related questions, to aid the Congress in draw- 
ing up remedial legislation. 
* * * 


President Roosevelt has authorized a 1944 
Census of industry, labor, wages, and other 
economic factors as a possible substitute for 
the regular biennial Census of manufactures 
due in 1945. A 1944 Census would reflect the 
peak of production and be a useful guide in 
planning reconversion. A Census in 1945 
might fall in a transition year as was that 
taken in 1919, which proved that it was not 
an accurate picture of the country either at 
war Or at peace. 

* * * 


Scholarships 
(Concluded from p. 237) 


Library Science degree. Application for 
scholarships may be made by persons with 
four years of successful college work in ac- 
credited institutions, who are eligible for a 
one-year program of study. Application may 
also be made by persons with two years of 
successful college work, who are eligible for 
a three-year program combining study in 
general college subjects and librarianship. 
Applicants should write to the Graduate 
Library School, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Fellowship applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School by March 10, 1945, 
and scholarship applications by June 1, 1945. 


Westinghouse Scholarships 


Plans for the 1945 George Westinghouse 
Scholarship contest, open to every senior 
high school boy in the United States, have 
been announced by the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Manufacturing Company, sponsor of 
the awards. 

Ten scholarships, now valued at $1,850 
each, will be awarded for an engineering edu- 
cation at Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, according to J. C. McKeon, super- 
visor of scholarships and graduate study at 
Westinghouse. 

Applications for the scholarships will be 
accepted only until February 1, 1945. Con- 
testants are required to have good scholastic 
records in high school and be able to meet 
Carnegie Tech entrance requirements. Stu- 
dents who competed in the 1944 competition 
are not eligible for this year’s contest. 


Cot.tece Boarp Hanp.es TEsTs 


The tests will be administered in all parts 
of the country by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board on April 7. Early in May 
the ten awards will be made and the winners 
will begin their studies at Carnegie Tech in 
June. ‘‘The need for young engineers was 
never greater,” Mr. McKeon declared. ‘‘In 
maintaining a productive and free America, 
young engineers have a vital role to play. At 
this decisive juncture in history, the world is 
looking to them for assistance in speeding 
victory and establishing better living for all. 

“In the event a scholarship winner joins 
one of the branches of the Armed Services, his 
scholarship will be held for him until he re- 
turns, provided he begins his engineering 
studies within one year of his release from 
the Armed Services.”’ 

The pre-war scholarship was based on a 
five-year program plus four summers and one 
full year of experience at Westinghouse plants 
and research laboratories; the scholarships 
were valued at $3,420. This plan will be re- 
sumed when conditions permit. 

**However,’” Mr. McKeon said, “‘for the 
duration of the war, the urgent need for engi- 
neering skill makes it necessary that the stu- 
dent devote full time to his studies. Under 
the accelerated program, the students are 
graduated in a shorter period of time."’ 
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NORMAL LIVES FOR THE DISABLED. 
By Edna Yost, in collaboration with Lillian 
M. Gilbreth. The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Impelled by a title foretelling a contribu- 
tion to a timely and significant topic and with 
a feeling of profound respect for Dr. Gilbreth 
and her work, this reviewer opened the covers 
of this book with keen anticipation. And, 
in keeping with the accepted approach to the 
problems of the disabled, his greatest con- 
cern was with discovering what this book 
is and has, rather than what it is not and has 
not. 

He found a book designed to give both 
inspiration and information to disabled 
persons and to those who work with them. 
Its size, format, and organization all con- 
tribute to making it the type of book which 
can be placed in the hands of a newly disabled 
person in the early days of his convalescence. 
It abounds in word pictures of those who 
have been successful in overcoming handicaps, 
with a few descriptions, by way of warning, 
of those who have not made such a happy 
adjustment. 

The authors first treat the topic, ‘‘Making 
Up Your Mind to Work,”’ in which con- 
sideration is given to the attitude of the 
disabled person toward his handicap and 
motivation to step out on the long, hard 
road leading to self-sufficiency through work. 

In ‘Getting Ready for Work"’ are presented 
the governmental services through which 
the disabled, both veteran and civilian, can 
obtain assistance in vocational rehabilitation. 
Procedures in obtaining this aid, therapies, 
advantages and limitations of artificial ap- 
pliances, making a personal survey, and 
choosing an occupation are also discussed. 

“On the Job”’ is devoted to a discussion of 
the difficulties encountered by the handi- 
capped in obtaining jobs and the problems of 
adjustment to work, colleagues, and em- 
ployers. The last part is entitled ‘“What 
About the Future?’” Although couched in 
rather general terms, it is a refreshing and 








optimistic description of the opportunities 
open to disabled persons in a well-organized 
and progressive economy. 

The reviewer is impelled, however, to 
point out some serious shortcomings of this 
book. It is the reviewer's opinion that the 
attempt of the authors to present the material 
in a ‘chatty”’ and personal style falls short. 
There are too many clichés. 

Although this book contains advice that 
can be applied to all types of disabilities, 
specific references are largely confined to 
orthopedic handicaps. More references could 
have been made to disabilities resulting from 
functional and mental disorders, blindness. 
etc. 

The chapters on ‘‘Choosing a Vocation" 
and on *‘Getting a Job’’ could be more sharply 
delineated. As it is, these chapters are mostly 
inspirational and contain little specific advice 
and direction. The book at these points 
tends to lapse into inspiration without 
offering much tangible and pointed informa- 
tion. 

The description of eligibility for benefits 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and 
the so-called G.I. Bill of Rights is not 
strictly accurate. The authors confuse filing 
a Claim for pension with filing an application 
for rehabilitation. It should be noted that 
there is no limitation on time for filing a 
pension claim as is erroneously stated on 
page 89. The only time limit applicable to 
Public Law 16 is that training must be com- 
pleted within six years after termination of 
the war. Therefore, the statement on page 98 
to the effect that there is no time limit for 
filing for rehabilitation is in error and is to 
be regretted. It is under Public Law 346(G.! 
Bill) that education or training must be 
initiated within two years after discharge 
or the termination of the war, whichever 1s 
later. No training can be afforded under this 
Act beyond seven vears after termination of 
the war. : 

This reviewer feels that the G.I. Bill of 
Rights has more significance in the rehabili- 
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tation of the disabled than would be indicated 
by the short footnote on this Act included 
on page 90. (The G.I. Bill may have been 
passed after the book was completed.—Ep.) 
Moreover, this footnote is misleading in- 
asmuch as most Servicemen are eligible for 
at least one year of education or training. 
The age of those eligible for all benefits, if 
otherwise eligible, should have been de- 
scribed as ‘‘not over 25.”’ 

The book is, in general, a significant con- 
tribution to the literature on rehabilitation of 
the disabled. It will be widely used until 
such time as a treatise containing more real 
meat is Offered.—CLarence W. Fator, 
Vocational Adviser, Denver Regional Office, 
United States Veterans Administration. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN EDUCATION. By Anna Y. Reed. Cor- 
nell University Press, 1944. Pp. 496. $4.75. 

This book is a comprehensive summary of 
the experiences and views of a pioneer worker 
in vocational guidance, the result of more 
than 30 years of study and practice. Out of 
this ene she summarizes accomplish- 
ments to date and severely criticizes the work 
and the workers in the field. 

The volume is divided into six parts: Ser- 
vices prior to 1916, information on oppor- 
tunities, information on the individual, 
methods of using data, organization and 
administration, and retrospect and prospect. 

Instead of opening with a summary of 
present practice, Dr. Reed, for reasons which 
seem inadequate to this reviewer, chose to 
confine her view to the first eight years of 
vocational guidance. And the samples de- 
scribed in the first chapter include some 
places where talk and committee reports 
were the only result, and fail to mention 
cities where definite board-of-education ac- 
tion was taken, such as Oakland, California, 
and Lincoln, Nebraska, as well as the notable 
work of Mrs. Burdick in Iowa. Similarly 
the chapter on guidance in colleges stops at 
1917. Why? 

This book is replete with strong challenges 
and startling statements; here are some 
examples: “‘All the significant principles, 
practices, and techniques in use in 1940 were 
also in use in 1908" (p. xiii); Interest in 
vocational guidance ‘‘was largely static’’ 


during World War I (p. 46); Since “guidance 
isa unitary function’ ‘‘one broadly informed 
and generally experienced person must assume 


responsibility for the unification of all the 
information received from various special- 
ists. . ."’ (p. 416); Temporary certificates and 
half-time service are designated as ‘‘mal- 
practice’’ (p. 468); “‘Placement is the Alpha 
and Omega of vocational guidance"’ (p. 303); 
Mrs. Reed sees guidance as four movements: 
child guidance, educational guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, and personnel work in 
business and industry, and she seems to think 
of the work of deans and other college gui- 
dance as a fifth movement; Scholarshi pis 
sadly lacking in the movement (pp. 221, 223, 
384), and “‘There is also a malin on the 
part of the most potentially promising 
Operating personnel to avoid the guidance 
and personnel field and to acknowledge that 
there is no leadership . . . worthy of follower- 
ship and no university centers properly 
equipped for counselor training’’ (p. 481); 
and (in italics) ‘‘the professional preparation 
of guidance personnel has become a full- 
fledged racket’’ (p. 465). 

These need comment. Among the 1940 
techniques we did not realize existed in 1908 
are classes in occupational information as a 
curriculum study, regular classes in explora- 
tory work in shop and junior business, and 
scores on interest inventories. The first was 
known only in a small Connecticut town, the 
second waited till 1915, the third till after 
the war. 

In the “‘static’’ period in 1917-1918, the 
Army Alpha and Beta group tests were de- 
veloped, a rating system, and about a hundred 
trade tests; two good bibliographies and the 
first comprehensive book on the vocational 
guidance movement were published; Colum- 
bia and Harvard inaugurated courses for the 
training of counselors; rehabilitation plans 
were organized; two colleges started classes 
in occupations; Dr. Miner began his re- 
searches in interests; Arthur F. Dodge in 
Occupational Ability Patterns (p. 12) reports 
three items of progress in 1917; and four 
cities or eal school-supported depart- 
ments of guidance—Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and Providence (first time Dick Allen 
has been static!). 

The ‘‘unitary’’ nature of the good indi- 
vidual life does not mean that the individual's 
problems break out all at once. Adults ob- 
tain advice hither and yon and do their own 
unification. Why not teach the child to put 
himself together? Elsewhere the author feels 
that one counselor to each 300 pupils might 
result in overdoing the counseling; very well, 
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let's not try to know about each child more 
than he knows about himself. 

As to “‘malpractice,’’ our author does not 
take into account that it is an experienced 
teacher in a very new movement who is 
allowed to practice while finishing prepa- 
ration; the medical analogy is not valid, 
though internship in medicine might be cited 
in reply! And Dr. Reed does not consider a 
half-time program, divided equally between 
counseling and classes in occupations, a plan 
of distinct advantage because of the correla- 
tion of guidance through teaching with that 
through counseling. fin several places the 
author asserts that guidance and education 
are mot synonomous. The present writer 
never heard anyone say they were, though 
he and others have advocated radical revision 
of the curriculum to assist youth in their 
guidance. ) 

The alpha and omega are repeated from 
Mrs. Reed's book, Junior Wage Earners. 
Chronologically there is much before place- 
ment, and much after. And many letters 
between a and z! We wish it were true that 
‘Placement officers are indeed educators’ 
(p. 308); too often placement is a clerical 
process. The author lays down some excellent 
specifications for improving its. operation. 

The proposition of four movements is 
perhaps ae enough, but Parsons and voca- 
tional guidance started it all, except perhaps 
child guidance, which grew out of mental 
hygiene, and the work of deans in colleges 
which, like placement, antedated 1908 by 
many years. 

And for the record, there was no organized 
plan or proposal for vocational guidance 
prior to Parsons, nor did Weaver expand be- 
yond placement work till after 1908. (See 
pages 3-6, 8, 46, 47: Parsons did not find 
and name others’ work, but only his own.) 
College deans here and there, like many good 
teachers, gave help on vocational problems 
to individuals, but none proposed systematic 
plans till Parsons and Bloomfield publicized 
vocational guidance. Educational guidance 
grew out of vocational, but later the psy- 
chologists, through research and experiment, 
furnished valuable tools. The Educational 
Records Bureau is deservedly praised, but it 
is a tool-making and research shop rather 
than a production instrument for guidance. 
Industrial personnel and the recent counseling 
movement in industry are of course separate 
from school and college plans. 

No one can boast about scholarship in 


our movement; the bright and ambitioy 
recruits are often drawn off into adminis. 
trative posts, or teaching subject matter, op 
into psychology, Statistics, or administr:. 
tion. What of it, and what then? Nor need 
we nominate leaders—new-comers had best 
follow principles rather than persons. We 
can stand firm, I believe, on accomplishments 
so far, as compared with many departments 
which have had time and money: education 
in health, citizenship, mathematics, foreign 
languages, humanism. Has anybody in our 
movement been bragging? 

Racketeer is defined in the big dictionary as 
one who extorts money or advantage by 
threats of violence, and racket as a fraudulent 
scheme. We hope Mrs. Reed is just exag- 
gerating to awaken us, but is not intending 
to libel anybody. Curiously enough, though 
there are many hints, the author fails to set 
up any statement of her own proposals for 
preparing counselors. She owes it to the 
movement she criticizes to set forth her own 
specif fications for recruiting, admitting, 
orienting, educating, training, apprenticing, 
placing, and supervising counselors. 

Other missing items in this book Cif person- 
nel services are to be included) are: discussion 
of occupational classification, teaching the 
problems of capitalism, ownership, unions, 
etc., curriculum problems, exploratory 
courses, student activities and student govern- 
ment, guidance in recreation, guidance for 
health, and mental hygiene, problems of 
home-membership and marriage, student 
problems in religion, techniques of decision- 
making in the various fields, division of labor 
in counseling. Some chapters are too short 
for adequacy and the treatment of super- 
men workers lacks practical plans such 
as that of the Baltimore factory where the 
aged employees can come and go at will. 

Especially valuable are chapter 4, in which 
interesting appraisals are made, 5 and 6 on 
collecting information, the two chapters on 
placement, and the last two on Retrospect 
and Prospect. Page 240 has an excellent 
statement of the difference between school 
and job. On pages 251-255 is a good discus- 
sion of the limitations of work in home- 
rooms, but the conference method (pages 
255-270) has similar defects. 

The section on administration is useful, 
though too difficult reading for those who 
need it. Perhaps administrators need a sepa- 
rate book. 

Definitions would take more than another 
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para raph. But at the least the users of the 
word personnel should meet and decide what 
they mean and don’t mean. 

This volume contains so many challenges 
to the movement and its workers that it 
should have careful attention.—Jonn M. 
BREWER. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING PER- 
SONAL LEADERSHIP. By Donald A. 
Laird, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1944. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

To borrow a line from the reviewers of 
plays, this is a baffling, even irritating 
book, but it will probably be a big success. 
The author says that, “to escape a me- 
chanical leadership,’” something more is 
needed than knowing the rules of dealing 
with others. ““That needed something 
which rounds out individual leadership is 
the personality of the leader. We gor real 
results from developing the personalities of 
natural leaders when we worked through 
their hearts rather than their heads. Biog- 
raphies, industrial history, and everyday 
life were combed to discover dramatic stories 
that would illuminate one aspect or another 
of the personality of the natural leader.” 
So, the book is full of these stories but it is 
also a compendium of rules—the techniques. 
There are even pages to be cut out and 
“placed under the glass on your desk."’ 
“Rules for Power over Others: Be brisk. 
Think about the other person. Act opti- 
mistically. Treat all as if they were your 
superiors. Use constructive words. Stimu- 
late creative thinking. Make yourself like 
everyone. Be active. Be tolerant. Be con- 
siderate."" He gives you the techniques, 
things to do, things that anybody with 
inteliigence should be able to do. These are 
important. They are helpful. If you were 
“a natural leader,’’ the book would put you 
on the way to becoming an actual leader. 
What more could you ask? 

First, you could ask, even beseech the 
author to warn and instruct the reader to 
find out whether he is a natural leader or is 
just one of the millions addressed in the 
author's opening sentence: ‘‘Most people 
want better jobs—they want to be bosses.” 
He might have written a few pages ror a 
cal af temperamental types. He could have 


done what Aldous Huxley does in the No- 
vember Harper's Magazine, ‘‘Who Are You?” 
If you are an Endomorph, or an Ectomorph, 
you are probably not a natural leader and 


should not attempt to be a boss. Changes 
in personality are wrought by strong desire 
pad jo intelligence. It is only intelligence 
that leads to sound self-analysis and self- 
understanding. 

Second, any scheme for changing per- 
sonality implies a philosophy of education. 
Emphasis upon spirit suggests idealism, 
emphasis upon technique suggests pragma- 
tism. Despite the author's recognition of 
the importance of spirit, the book in totality 
is cold and calculating, rigidly pragmatic, 
quite correct. ‘Be considerate, be human, 
but get to the top.” 

Third, growing out of the foregoing, is 
the failure of the author to stress something 
that we call integrity, a literal wholeness of 
character. A particularist approach may 
very well lead to confusion and a breakdown 
of character. Being brisk and, at the same 
time, thinking about the other person, may 
be quite contradictory; also, to stimulate 
creative thinking and, simultaneously, make 
yourself like everyone. There has to be some 
central core, be it love, faith, charity; in 
any case, a sterling integrity that inspires 
respect and perhaps connotes leadership. 
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By Edna Yost in collaboration with 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. “Written 
with sympathetic realism and unerring 


tact ...adetailed practical guide to 


obtaining the necessary physical re- 
habilitation and vocational guidance 
and training, and getting and holding 
a job.”—The New York Times Book 
Review. ‘Will inspire not only handi- 


capped, but ‘rehab’ men who are help- 
ing them back to usefulness.”"—Library 
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Important books for 
your guidance program - 
Myers, Little and Robinson's 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Third Edition, $1.64 


Kitson’s 


| FIND MY VOCATION 


Revised Edition, $1.40 
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$0.60 


Write for further information 
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for those interested in the 
fields of vocational guidance 
and personality counselling 


Subscription Rate $4.00 
($3.00 to members of American Psychological 
Association) 


Editorial and Business Offices 
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The book is for would-be bosses api 
throughout its chapters are sprinkled ful}. 
page photographs of presidents of larg 
corporations, men with fine mottoes such gs 
“*All my jobs have been hard. I made then 
hard by assuming more work than wa 
delegated to me.”’ This reviewer, no doub 
prejudiced by a career in education, would 
have liked to see the pictures of some other 
leaders, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
scientists, labor leaders, yes, teachers ang 
counselors, men—and women—who, through 
knowledge and faith and love and integrity, 
had become leaders without ever wanting to 
But then, I suppose, that would be another 
kind of book.—Franx.in J. Ketter, Prip. 
cipal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. 


MENTAL HYGIENE—The Psychology of 
Personal Adjustment. By D. B. Klein. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1944. Pp 
498. $4.00. 

In the pages of his latest book, Mental 
Hygiene, Professor Klein has packed a wealth 
of carefully sifted information and expert 
opinion gathered from common sense, from 
scientific research, and from clinical experi- 
ence. It is evident that the author has 
made every effort to bridge the gap of vo- 
cabulary which separates the thinking of the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist from the 
thinking of the intelligent layman; he uses 
many concrete examples to assist the student 
to understand the concepts presented. Fur- 
thermore, he takes great pains to assist the 
student in evaluating each hypothesis that 
he discusses. The reader who wishes dog- 
matic assurance that one or other working 
hypothesis in the field of mental hygiene 
represents “‘truth’’ or ‘‘fact’’ will be dis- 
appointed, but for those who enjoy careful 
analysis of data and opinion, Professor 
Klein's book will be both satisfying and 
stimulating. 

To anyone concerned with selecting suit- 
able textbook and reference materials for 
students, the arrangement of topics in this 
book and the vocabulary may present some- 
thing of a problem. Part IV is much easier 
to read At pew -von than Parts I, II, and 
III. Part IV will be valuable to any college 
student. The three preceding parts seem 
more appropriate to the readiness of upper 
division or graduate students in psychology 
or medicine. The strict adherence to the 
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jivision between “‘prophylactic mental hy- 
viene’ and “‘meliorative mental hygiene”’ 
ems a trifle pedantic to this reviewer, but 
nav be useful to others. 

All in all, Mental Hygiene is a very worth- 
while addition to the literature in this field. 
Hersert R. Stouz, M.D., Assistant Superin- 
undent in Charge of Individual Guidance, 
Oakland Public Schools. 


OPERATIONS MANUAL for Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped. By the Medical 
Division and by Regional Medical Officers, 
U. §. Civil Service Commission. Washing- 
ton, D. C., United States Printing Office, 
1944. 


The increase in the information available to 
counselors of the handicapped is indicated by 
the fact that the third edition of this manual 
contains 473 pages while the second edition 
published in 1943 contained only 276 pages. 

This edition follows the outline used in pre- 
vious editions: Occupations arranged accord- 
ing to important governmental industries; 
Positions suitable for persons with ortho- 
pedic handicaps; Positions suitable for per- 
sons with vision defects; Positions suitable 
for persons with chronic diseases. 

While the manual was prepared to guide in 
the selection of handicapped persons (mainly 
disabled veterans) for positions under U. S. 
Civil Service, it contains much information of 
value to counselors engaged under any aus- 
pices in the vocational guidance of the 


handicapped.—H. D. K. 
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Post-war Adjustment 
Going Back to Civilian Life. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1944. Pp. 26. 


Official informati nm about rhe pris ileges, oppor- 
tunities, and rights of the returning soldiers The first 
part is based upon macerial prepared by the War De- 
partment. The text of the G.I. Bill of Rights comprises 
the last part. 


Post-war Counseling on the College Campus. 
Reflections from the Institute of Student 
Personnel Work, held at the University of 
Glifornia, Los Angeles Summer Session, 
144, in collaboration with Western Per- 


915 competitive skills 


games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of S& sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


A timely book to use in developing your expanded 
wartime physical-education program on the junior 
and senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play 
way, with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in 
each skill of a sport, and learn to play the sport 
better. Here’s a program that you can use at once 
in your wartime plans—with classes large or small, 
in cramped or unlimited space. 


Make wartime toughening 
exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big-muscle 
activities, that get pupils in shape for their wartime 
duties. The games make exciting fun of a wartime 
requirement. And the 7 chapters of Part I are de- 
voted to the organization, administration, and teach- 
ing of the modern athletic-skills program, according 
to accepted educational principles. Throughout the 
book, there are suggestions on obtaining and im- 
provising equipment on a small budget. Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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sonnel Service. Pasadena, California, Western 
Personnel Service, 1944. 

Various aspects of post-war counseling are presented 
in this report which was compiled by a committee repre- 
senting different points of view. 


A Program for the Education of Returning 
Veterans. Educational Policies Commission. 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1944. Pp. 40. $.10. 

How schools and colleges may respond to the challenge 
in the G.I. Bill of Rights offering educational services 
to veterans is the gist of this booklet. Local action in 
training and counseling and action on the college level 
are suggested. It is ‘‘assumed that colleges now have on 
their staffs or that they will add to their personnel, those 
with special abilities in various phases of counseling. . 
Each institution should have at least one person on the 
counseling staff who specializes in problems of veterans.” 


Careers 


Miller, Jean Dupont. Shipmates in White. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944. Pp. 
224. $2.00. 


The story of Navy nurses on duty in a hospital ship 
by a Navy wife who knows her nautical setting. Girl 
readers will learn about the life of a nurse aboard ship and 


will follow the romance that is woven into the career 
tale. 





OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational Abstracts. Occupational Inde 
New York University, New York 3, N.Y 
1944. Pp. 6. $.25 each. 

Vocations which hold special promise in POSt-w 
jobs are presented in these abstracts which cover brief 
preparation, entrance and advancement, duties, earning, 
advantages, and disadvantages, with sources listed fy 
further reading. The list includes: Gasoline Fillin, 
Stations, Occupational Therapy, Vocational Rehabilit, 
tion, Plastics, Television, Public Health Nursing, ay 
Book Illustration. 


Careers in New York State Government. Bulle. 
tin 2, Career Series, 1944. New York Star 
Department of Civil Service. Pp. 48. 

A concise, factual bulletin giving the steps in securin, 
state Civil Service jobs, from announcement of th; 
examination to appointment to the job. This informatio, 
is given in question and answer form. Part I] gives typicd 
non-professional entrance positions, including th 
minimum qualification requirements, salary range, anJ 
samples of test questions. 


Tibbitts, Lyman F. Personal Analysis ani 
Occupational Guidance. Pp. 82. 

These “‘Directed Study Units’’ consist of a work book 
with pages on which the individual fills in blanks. Ther 
are also lists on which personal traits may be checked 
The book is organized by groups of occupations with 
blanks which are to be filled in after specified references 
have been read. 





OCCUPATIONAL REPRINTS AND ABSTRACTS 


Contain valuable vocational information, appearing origin- 
ally in publications of business, trade, and professional 
groups, and general magazines not readily available in 


high schools. 


Cover a wide and varied range of occupations. 


List of more 


than 150 titles will be mailed upon request. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


3 Reprints per month—27 per year, $2.50; 
single copies, 15c 


Science Research Associates 


228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Pusideat, M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The 


Executive Secretary, Cunistiwe Maccuur, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Mupazp M. Hicxman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Camnout L. Santis, Second Vice-Pres., Coordinator of Personnel Research, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Wiuuam L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trastess 

Maroanst E. Bsnwart, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. BE. Ericson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Mich 

Wuutam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Rosuaxt Horrocx, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Lonanp M. Mituzr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 





C. Guasxt Waznn, Lieut. Commander, USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 


Southern 1922 
Canada 1938 
Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D.C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Central 1942 


Northern 1940 
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request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. 
and the extra oad involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to coo 
up 


lease send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, $25 West 120 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 





oe H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
See., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 

Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 

Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 

Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, Ont. 
See., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 

Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 

Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 

Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 

Pres., John F. ee. Coolidge High School, Washington 

Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 

Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 

Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
See., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 


Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
See., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Ruppreche, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 


Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 


Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type 
27. 
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lowa 1928 
Kansas 1928 
Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 


East Michigan 1944 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 

See., John B. McClellend, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa State College, Ames 
Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

See., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Se., Nina Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimog 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
See., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O'Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Se., John A. Brodhead, 15 High St., Andover 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Bastoo 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 

Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 

Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 
Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Feeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 
Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers Se., Port Huron 
Sec., Phila McIntyre, 1027'/2 Ontario St., Port Huron 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leonia Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 4344 West Lake Harriet Blvd., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., Se. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 


Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 

Sec., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingsford Park School, Oswego 

Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 

Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., 

See., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Sec., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 

Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
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Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone 1943 


Central 1939 
Erie 1940 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 
Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 





Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 

Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122 St., N. Y. C. 

See., Nathalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 
Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M . Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., Charles W. Young, 2606 Gleamawr Ave., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Margaret Hall, Wichrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Ivan C. Smith, 1903 Broadway, Toledo 9 

Sec., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pras., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial ool, Hershey 

Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Eric 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. # 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 





Pres., J. E. Avent, University of Tennesee, Knoxville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
~?. Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical Schoo!, 637 Main St. 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 

Pres., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, Montpelier 

Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Mt. Solon 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth Se., Richmond 


Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st Sc., toy oe 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1101 S. 23rd St. Milwaukee 4 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 











N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwen- 
dolen Schneidler, Town House, !9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Garrett Nyweide, Box 521 New 
City, N. Y.; Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division Chairman, C. L. 
Shartle, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Divisions 
Placement and Follow-up: 


Professional Training: Leona C. Buchwald, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Larron, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Manougrits W. Zarorson, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rospert Hoprrocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barspara H. Wriout, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: C. L. Shartle, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Mary P. 
Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Marcarst E, Brennstr, City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif.; M. R. Trasus, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Barr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
m= <. 


Radio: Murprzp S. Psrcr, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mitprep M. Hicxman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuapman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicsr Batrp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcaret E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrast H. 
Kirxpatricx, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 


den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercunar, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Branch: Witta Norais, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Professional: C. L. Suartix, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committees: Frup C. Smits, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Kitson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rossrt Hoprocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City ‘ 


Inter-American Cooperation: Manoanst E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. ; 


Rehabilitation: Lzonanp M. Mirren, Occup. Inform. 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris. 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Esbical Practices: Jussn B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Harun E. Samus, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











Give Complete 
Job Information 
To Your Students 


16 mm. Sound Films and | 
35 mm. Silent Film Strips 














Write For List of 


Films and Prices 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowe Chicago, Illinois 











(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuraTions) 
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Conference Flashes 


At the urgent request of the ODT, the Board of Representa-— 
‘tives of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations has 
directed the cancellation of Regional Conference plans. Our de- 
sire to aid the war effort in every way possible makes such action 
mandatory. 

The Board of Representatives of CGPA feels, however, that 
the warm interest in the conference idea and the momentum gained 
should be capitalized somehow. 


NVGA'S PART 


The officers and trustees of NVGA are unanimous in their 
support of this decision. Since many conference programs have 
been completed and because we feel the need for an opportunity to 
think through common problems, we hope that officers of many 
Branches of NVGA will organize one-day conferences to serve their 
members and co-workers. Thus, instead of five regional confer-— 
ences there may be 30 or more local conferences. 

Branches which are so located that they serve metropolitan 
areas Should have plans for local conferences under way; for ex- 
ample: Boston; Connecticut (New Haven or Hartford); New York 





Ine. | 
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City; Capital, N. Y.; Western New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D. C.; Atlanta; New Orleans; Detroit; Western Mich- 
igan; Ohio (Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati); Chicago; 
St. Louis; Minneapolis; Omaha; Colorado (Denver); Seattle; Oregon 
(Portland); Montana (Billings, Helena, or Bozeman); Kentucky 
(Louisville or Lexington); Northern California; Southern Califor-— 
nia; Tennessee (Nashville, Knoxville or Memphis); and Texas (Dal- 
las or San Antonio). 

Each Branch should plan to be represented at the conferences 
so that all groups may receive the benefits of the thinking and 


j| recommendations. 


NVGA'S representatives on the Regional Conference committees 
will help you in making plans for these local meetings. Branch 
officers should get in touch with one of these persons: 


Eastern Region—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey 

Southern Region—Paul W. Chapman, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Chicago Region—E. L. Kerchner, Board of Education, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Rocky Mountain Region—Dwight Baird, 2890 Birch Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

West Coast Region—Margaret E. Bennett, Public Schools, Pasa- 
dena, California 


There are strong possibilities that the original dates will 
have to be changed—announcements of exact time and place will be 
made by your Branch officers when they hear from local chairmen. 

Since many programs were practically complete when cancella- 
tion of original plans was announced, we hope that these may be 
Carried out on a local basis. Adaptations may be necessary be- 
cause of the more restricted area which will be served by each 
conference, speakers may appear on a different program from the 





one originally scheduled, but with the active cooperation of NVGA 
members, your local conference can make a contribution of perma- 
nent value to your community. 

These conferences should be organized so that a minimum 
amount of travel is required and so that local facilities are not 
too heavily taxed. In all probability, large luncheons and din- 
ners will not be permitted—adequate time for lunch should be al- 
lowed between morning and afternoon sessions. 


THEME 


The theme for the CGPA Regional Conferences, ''Mobilizing 
Community Counseling Resources,'' may well be taken for local 
meetings. Since coordination of all services is vital to winning 
the war and maintaining peace, each community must appraise and 
utilize its resources. 

Each Branch president will have received a letter giving 
general information from Headquarters before this issue of the 
Journal reaches you. Each local conference chairman should clear 
program plans with his regional chairman, should notify NVGA 
Headquarters of all plans and send a summary report to Headquar- 
ters. 

NVGA's officers and trustees sincerely appreciate the fine 
work that has been done by the regional conference committees and 
want you to know that they regret the emergency which has made the 


cancellation of conferences advisable. 
Mildred M. Hickman 


Program Chairman, NVGA 











